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Tht s project was undertaken at the Instigation of the Bureau 
of Higher Education of the Office of Education. Dr. Robert Hail, 
then of the Bureau y was interested in our ustng the resources of the 
ERIC Counseling and Personnel Services information Center to search 
the Itterature to determine what had been learned regarding student 
services for the disadvantaged. In particular, it was hoped that 
It would be possible to dc.elop some generalizations as to the "whet" 
and "how" of these student services. It was thought that this 
information would be useful to the Bureau in allocating funds to 
future projects and programs. 

In the early stages of the investigation much discussion was 
devoted to determtntng the design to be used in the project. Two 
approaches were considered. The first was to conduct a thorough 
literature search to see what could be learned from previous research 
and programs. In addttlon, a sertes of intensive field studies of 
student personnel work programs would be conducted to determine the 
outcomes of various student servtces with different student groups. 
Such a study was seen as exploratory and concerned primarily with 
generating hypotheses and leads that could be the focus of subsequent 
experimental research. 

A second basic approach was to design a study that would experi- 
mentally obtain data on how disadvantaged students used and responded 
to selected student services. It was thought that data obtained in 
this manner would more directly relate to the interests of the Office 
of Education and student personnel workers. This was the approach 
later adopted. In addition, a series of generalizations were 
developed which, it was hoped, would prove useful to individuals in 
a wide range of settings and positions. 
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The literature review was undertaken to gain a broader perspective 
of the various facets of commentary, research and programmatic efforts 
related to the culturally distinct. Indeed, there Is an overwhelming 
amount of literature pertaining to culturally distinct populations; 
hence, arbitrary decisions were made relative to content Inclusion. For 

the purpose of this presentation, the definition of culturally distinct 
was adapted from Kendrick and Thomas (1970): “...members of groups that 

have historically been underrepresented In higher education and which, 
as groups, are clearly be lew national averages on economic and educa~ 
tional Indices. " 

Following the Introduction, selected research Investigations reported 
In the literature on the culturally distinct will be presented. Three 
areas of research Investigation are Included for review: (1) motivation, 

aspiration and adjustment; (2) academic achievement; and (3) standardized 
tests and test prediction. The last section of the review provides 
brief summaries of selected programs which appear to be representative of 
the types of programs and program elements designed for students from 
culturally distinct backgrounds. It should be noted, however, that several 
of the programs described are a result of on-sight visitations. Pro- 
ceeding this literature review Is a summary of the characteristics of the 
1 i terature. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LITERATURE 

Through the study of the literature pertaining to the culturally dis- 
tinct student in higher education, certain trends and characteristics be- 
come manifest. Therefore, the purpose of the following discussion is 
to provide the reader with a b r ief summary of the emphases which seem to 
characterize the literature relative to the culturally distinct in higher 
education. 

1. With respect to studies on disadvantaged populations, there is a 
tendency to utilize a comparative approach between advantaged and cultur- 
ally distinct populations and explain the findings in terms of negative 
characteristics or deficits as compared to the assumed norm of the advan- 
taged groups. For example, disadvantaged samples are often compared with 
advantaged samples in terms of internal-external control dimensions; 
achievement test data; educational-vocational motivations, aspirations 
and values; and various personality characteristics. It should be noted, 
however, that explanations of the dynamics of disadvantagedness relative 
to the deficits model is becoming the target of increasing criticism 
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by numerous writers and researchers. 

2. Many studies on the characteristics of culturally distinct po- 
pulations tend to be quantitative In nature. A major thrust of a number 
of these studies focuses on various demographic variables deemed to be 
associated wl th dlsadvantagednsss . Another source of Intensive Investi- 
gation has been In the arse of performance levels of culturally distinct 
populations. In addition, Investigative emphasis has also been placed 

on various environmental conditions which have been perceived as relevant 
for the education of disadvantaged students. Although many would agree 
that quantitative studies have been useful In providing a better under- 
standing of certain dimensions of disadvantagedness, there appears to be 
a trend developing which suggests a need for qualitative and process 
analyses of the multitude of dynamics Inherent In the study of students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds. It Is felt that before effective compen- 
satory or supportive services for the disadvantaged can be Implemented 
across the educational spectrum, more process research must be conducted. 

3. Considerable attention has been devoted to determining the extra- 
individual factors related to the disadvantaged students 1 adjustment and 
academic functioning to the educational setting; however, conditions In 
the college environment which may serve to facilitate and/or deter learning 
and adjustment have seldom been systematically Investigated, Certainly 
there has been ‘'discussion" regarding the Impact of college on the culturally 
distinct student, but Intensive Investigations relative to what environ- 
mental factors tend to contribute to the satisfactory adjustment and edu- 
cational functioning of what groups of culturally distinct students are 
lacking. 

A. Despite considerable discussion concerning the heterogeneity of 
culturally distinct populations, a large number of authors of discussion 
papers and research articles continue to describe disadvantaged students as 
a homogeneous group. Such a situation can only serve to have deleterious 
consequences for effective research, creative programming, and most important, 
a fundamental understanding of the individuals who have been categorized as 
culturally distinct. Thus there is a greater need for studies which focus 
on subgroups of the culturally distinct with respect to factors which 
support or deter adequate coping and learning behaviors. 

5. Descriptions of many programs for the disadvantaged as reported In 
the literature, can be characterized as lacking adequate specification of 
program elements and evaluation procedures. For example, some reports 
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indicated that "counseling" was offered to the students and was considered 
as a highly beneficial aspect of the program. However, there Is a tendency 
not to specify In behavioral terms the nature and scope of the counseling 
process. Furthermore, methods of evaluation of the treatment effects tend 
not to reflect carefully designed and controlled experimental methodology. 
In many cases, based upon descriptions of the programs offered, one would 
experience extreme difficulty duplicating the program, and assessing the 
effects of it based upon reported evaluation procedures. 

6. The minority group that Is receiving the most attention in 

the literature on the disadvantaged is the Blacks, with Spanish heritage 
groups and American Indians receiving less discussion and research 
emphasis. Therefore, many of the studies and reports dealing with 
learning, motivation, achievement and values employed as subjects 
Black students. It would appear, however, that a trend is emerging which 
suggests that investigators are broadening their research base to include 
the Spanish heritage groups and American Indians. Such a thrust seems 
imperative If a more comprehensive understanding of the magnitude 
and complexities of disadvantagedness Is sought. 

7. In higher education, considerable attention is focused on the 
admission and retention of minority group students, with primary 
emphasis placed on the Black student. Concomitant with the attention 
given to admissions, there is discussion which is addressed to issues 
of altering educational procedures and practices which more adequately 
accommodate a diverse student body. 

8. A number of documents suggest that the role of the student 
personnel worker in higher education wilt continue to change more 
toward that of an advocate, change agent or mediator. This change is 
reflected in the current thrust of some counseling centers toward more 
aggressive, outreach oriented, and experimental approaches with respect 
to seeking new methods and strategies to relate with students. There 
appears to be, however, considerable confusion among student, personnel 
workers with respect to clearly operationalizing such roles and functions 
regarding disadvantaged students specifically and, in general, the total 
student body. 

A BRIEF OVERVIEW 

C rrently, the terms culturally deprived, educationally deprived, 
underprivileged, disadvantaged, culturally different, economically 
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disadvantaged and many other labels are ascribed to subgroups In our 
society who have been victims of educational , cultural, or economic 
disadvantages. Often the term disadvantaged seems to be related to 
an ethnic or national origin classification. Furthermore, the term 
conveys to many the impression that disadvantaged populations are 
homogeneous with respect to ability and deprivation, when In fact 
persons so labelled usually shew a wide range of characteristics. In 
addition, although there are a number of cultural minorities tn the 
United States, four major cultural groups have generally been Identified 
with the label "disadvantaged:" the American Indians, Appalachian or 
"mountain" whites, Spanish heritage groups, and Afro-Americans. 

To some extent definitions of dtsadvantagedness vary. For 

example, Gordon (1967) offers the following description: 

The term socially disadvantaged refers to populations tn 
our society which differ from each other In a number of ways 
but have in common such characteristics as low economic 
status; low social status; low educational achievement; 
tenuous, poorly paid, or no employment; minimal participation 
in community organizations; and limited ready potential for 
upward mobl 1 1 ty. .. these are people who are handicapped by 
depressed social and economic status and who, tn too many 
Instances, are further handicapped by ethnic and cultural 
caste status. 

Price (1967) in attempting to define the term culturally deprived 

offers the following analysis: 

If the notion, "deprived" has been formulated correctly, 
those who are culturally deprived possess a right to some 
culture that they are prevented from exercising; and if 
the notion "culture," has been formulated correctly, there 
is a certain set of beliefs, techniques, and values that 
they are prevented from accepting or rejecting. Moreover, 

If the notion "right" has been correctly formulated, they 
must possess the ability to exercise the right to the culture 
of which they are deprived. To say, then, that the Negro 
and the Appalachian white, the Mexican and the Indian are 
culturally deprived is to say that there is a culture to 
membership in which they possess a right they cannot exercise 
although they do possess the ability to exercise It. 

Finally, Amos and Grambs (1968) suggest that the culturally 
disadvantaged are "those who are the products of a culture that has 
not provided them wi th motivations, opportunities, experiences and 
relationships that will enhance their chances of competing successfully 
with their fellow citizens in all phases of life." 
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It woulu appear, then, that within the term disadvantaged 
there are three major foci. The first has dealt primarily with r*«e 
and human relations, the second emphasized classes in our society, and 
the third has focussd on a concern for the poor. These three foci 
cannot In many practical aspects be separated because many of those who, 
as a minority group or race, have been discriminated against are also 
among toe nation'9 lowest socioeconomic classes. 

The primary emp- ests in relation to the racial issue has centered 

around discrimination between Black and white segments of the population; 

and many times the term disadvantaged has become synonymous with Black. 

Gordon and Wilkerson's (1966) summary of compensatory practices at 

the higher education level expresses this recent emphasis: 

The recently predominating emphasis upon assl* Ung disadvantaged 
Negro youth to get a college education undoubt ly rc**ec*s 
the increasingly Important role of the Negro people in the 
life of the nation. It is fully warranted. Nevertheless, there 
appears to be undue neglect In providing compensatory services 
on the college level for disadvantaged young people of other 
minority groups In different par 4, f the country, especially 
American Indians, Mexl can- Arne r leans, and Puerto Ricans. 

Moreover, except for the work of a few Institutions, the vast 
population of socially disadvantaged white youths in rural 
areas, particularly In the south, seems hardly to have been 
touched by recent compensatory developments in htgher education. 

The second emphasis in the literature revolves around the social 
classes within the nation. Social classes do exist in America even though 
most Americans would rather not discuss the subject or even admit to 
th*?* existence. The Important and often vast differences In attitudes 
held by members of different social classes must be taken into accou it 
In planning or Implementing any new educational or pupil or student 
personnel programs. 

These differences In attitudes and values affect all aspects of 
the educational program. There are notable significant differences in 
attitudes concerning family, school, classroom, school discipline, and 
the guidance program; attitudes concerning the administration of the 
school, towards teachers, tests, reading, work recreation, extra- 
curricular activities; and finally, in the levels of aspiration which 
are affec* ed by the attitudes held by various class levels. 

The third area of concern has centered around the poverty ridden 
portions of the population. Data from the Bureau of Census findings of 
March, 1964, Indicate that a family of four can achieve an adequate 



diet on about 70 cents a day per person with an additional $l.*0 
for other Items—a total earnings of $$0.00 per week. If all families 
living at less than this level or close to It are Included among the 
pool, there are 50 million such persons, 22 million of whom are young 
chi Idren. 

Where the poverty line Is drawn depends upon the criteria used. 

Among those available are the Department of Agriculture estimates of 
family food needs, families chosen as representative types, the Income- 
to- food- expen dl tu re ration, and the farm non- farm adjustments, allowing 
for the lesser need of farm families for cash Income. The present 
analysis draws the line at about $3,130 for a family of four and $1,5*0 
for a single Individual. This analysts sets the number of Individuals 
living In poverty In the United States at 3* million. 

One-half of these persons In family units are less than 18 years 
of age. Families with a woman as the head are more likely to be living 
In poverty than those with a man. Similarly, farm families as opposed 
to non- farm, Black families as opposed to Caucasians, and large families 
as opposed to small more ofter vculd be characterized as poor. The type 
of work performed by the Income producing members of the family and 
the amount of time employed play « part In determining poverty conditions. 

THE DISADVANTAGED STUDENT : CHARACTERISTICS 

The findings of several Investigations Indicate that, although 
a good achiever from an underprivileged environment Is relatively 
controlled and cautious, often stereotyped and constricted, he still 
retains a degree of creativity. He Is more willing to conform to adult 
demands, has a more positive view of authority figures, and possesses 
greater self confidence. Gordon (19$*) has further delineated positive 
characteristics of the socially disadvantaged: 

1. Selective motivation, creativity, and proficiency; 

2. Complex symbolization reflected In In-group language forms 
and ritual behavior; 

3. Functional computational skills; 

*. Accuracy of perception and generalization around some social, 
psychological and physical phenomena; 

5. Selective recall, association and generalization; 

6. Capacity for meaningful and loyal personal relationships; 

7. Capacity for meaningful and sustained selective task 
Involvement; 

8. Ingeniousness and resourcefulness In the pursuit of self- 
selected goals and In coping with the difficult conditions 
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of life peculiar to states of economic insufficiency and 
poverty, low social class status, and low racial-caste 
status. 

As Gordon (19 64) and many other writers and researchers have noted, 
youth from disadvantaged backgrounds, "...show disproportionately high 
rates of social maladjustment, behavioral disturbance, physical disability, 
and mental subnormal lty. H He also points out that academic deficiency 
among the disadvantaged groups is inordinately high. He presents a more 
detailed description of some of the characteristics of the disadvantaged 
learner: 

1. Contradictory attitudes toward self and others, with low 
self concept and the resultant exaggerated positive and 
negative attitudes toward others prevalent; 

2. Utilitarian and materialistic attitudes, not unlike those 
dominant in our society, but which, in the light of limited 
horizons and opportuni ties function as depressants on 
motivation, aspiration, and achievement; 

3. Low-level aspiration and motivation relative to teachers 
and academic products, as well as in relation to some 
social norms; 

A. Low-level academic task orientation and variable levels 
of general task involvement; 

5. Styles and modes of perceptual habituation that do not 
complement the emphasis important to traditional 
academic efficiency; 

6. Weakness in the utilization of traditional abstract 
symbols and dominant group language forms to interpret 
and communicate; 

7. Weaknesses in the utilization of abstractions with marked 
tendency to favor concrete, stimulus-based cognitive 
processes; 

8. Marked socio-cul tural patterns in conditions of life which 
tend to be non-compl imentary to traditional standards of 
academic achievement and social mobility. These include 
hypermobility, family instability, distorted model rela- 
tionships, economic insufficiency, housing inadequacy, 
repeated subjection to discriminatory treatment, as well 
as forced separation from many of the main channels of 
our society. 

indeed, in some respects the educational achievement of the disad- 
vantaged is dependent upon their perception of the extent to which 
education will make a difference in terms of their goals and aspirations. 
Coleman (1966) observes: 

For children from advantaged white groups, achievement or lack 
°f it appears closely related to their self concepts, what 
, they believe about themselves. For children from disadvan- 

taged non-white groups, achievement or lack of it appears 
closely related to what they believe about their environment: 



whether they believe the environment will respond to rea- 
sonable efforts or whether they believe it Is Instead merely 
random or Immovable. 

Finally, whatever the identified character! sties of the disadvantaged, 
whatever the myriad of dynamics which contribute to disadvantagedness, 
it should be obvious to even the casual reader of the literature that the 
broad dimensions of the variables identified with disadvantagedness are 
highly complex. It would appear then, that gross generalisations and 
stereotypes regarding these populations ean only serve as a detriment 
to productive problem solving and responsible program development. This 
is not to say that nomethetic data are not useful in understanding 
disadvantaged populations; however, when such data lead to stereotypic 
perceptions, then their usefulness is lessened. 

COLLEGE STUDENTS AND ADJUSTMENT 

Of the numerous articles and research reports which discuss the 
adjustment of students to their college environment, many indicate that 
the adjustment of students is to a great extent, a function of their 
perception of their environment as well as their academic ability. 

McEvoy (1968) discusses the adjustment problems of American youth 
who have worked in other cultures (Peace Corps). This appears to be 
highly applicable to the culturally distinct who must live tn and "work" 
in a culture which often seems alien to them. 

Dimensions related to adjustment problems: 

1. Time factor or duration - the length of time that the 
participant will be in contact with the host culture. 

Culture shock, a condition arising out of prolonged 
exposure to unfamiliar stimuli and deprivation of familiar 
stimuli, Is clearly Velated to the time dimension. 

2. Congruence of experience factor - this refers to the degree 
to which the primary cross-cultural activities are ones 
that are familiar to the participant. This also refers to 
expectations, i.e. the individual may be experiencing 
things for which he was not prepared or did not expect. 

3. Congruence of milieu - this Is a dimension that reflects 
the degree of cultural difference between the host milieu 
and the origin milieu. Since culture shock appears to be 
a malady that results from continued deprivation of 
familiar cultural cues and stimuli and continued exposure 
to unfamiliar cues and stimuli, it appears to follow 

that the degree of culture shock is related to the absolute 
amount of discrepancy between the origin culture and the 
host culture. 

Congruence of expectations - the expectations the partici- 
pants have toward the host milieu and especially those 



preconceptions that have to do with the way In which the 
participant expects to he accepted and treated and the 
way he Is actually treated. 

5. Relationship of the participants to the program administration. 

Common generalised reactions to cross-cultural experiences! 

1. Over-Identl float Ion - this pattern Is characterised by 
the participant's completely abandoning hts own cultural 
values and standards and accepting Indiscriminately the 
counterpart of these from the host culture. Over- dependence 
on such external habtts or the excessive Identification 
with host culture values may particularly result in rather 
severe readjustment problems on return to the origin culture. 

2. Under- Involvement - a reaction In which the participant 
rejects all of the values and Institutions of the host 
culture and avoids Interaction with It. Instead he 
remains dependent upon hts own culture. 

3. Immobilisation - an uncommon response in which the Indi- 
vidual neither accepts or rejects the values of the host 
culture and cannot Interact with It, nor can he effectively 
rely on the values of his origin culture or draw support 
from them. He becomes immobilized. 

4. Viable Integration - consists of choosing Judiciously among 
the values and practices of one's own cultural heritage and 
those of the host culture* | n this case the Individual can 
make those temporary or permanent alterations In hts own 
value system that permit him to communicate readily with 
people of the host culture, to gain their respect, and to 
broaden his own repertoire of meaningful responses. 

(McEvoy, 1968) 

A successful cross-cultural encounter, which Is the objective of 
many colleges In recruiting culturally distinct students, has the potential 
for stimulating growth and new knowledge, both on the part of the 
university staff, and the "advantaged" and "disadvantaged" students In 
attendance. Perhaps the most salutary generalized effect Is the over- 
coming of a cultural parochialism and the Incipient development of 
catholic perspectives. 

McEvoy (1968) further outlines three considerations In recruiting 
participants for cross-cultural experiences which may be applicable to 
the recruitment and acceptance of culturally distinct students at the 
college or university level. 

1. In the recruitment and selection of participants we must 
increasingly strive to develop a valid understanding of 
the experimental nature of programs and of the current 
suitability of each prospective participant for the 
specific program needs. 

2. In the implementation of programs we must be cognizant of 
the stressors that affect adjustment and be prepared to 
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deal with these conditions in such a way as to alleviate, 
or at least minimize, their warping and disruptive effects. 
Furthermore, we must provide the opportunities and the 
counsel to assist the participants to encounter effectively 
the cross-cultural experiences and to grow with It. 

3 * To achieve these objectives the college must work toward 
an Increasingly effective dialogue with the participants. 
The college needs to be a partner to their adventure, 
and not remote policy and decision makers. 

These three considerations provide a “philosophical" basis for the 
Implementation of student personnel programs designed to meet the needs 
of culturally distinct students as they attempt to overcome their cul- 
tural deprivation and achieve at the college or university level. 

HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE CULTURALLY DISTINCT 

Historically, Institutions of higher education have served a cluster 

of students who have demonstrated relatively high achievement prior 

to their entry Into college, possessed the skills necessary to perform 

adequately on traditional criteria used for college selection, and 

possessed or had access to the financial support required to achieve 

their educational goals. Somewhat recently students who have shown 

high academic promise and also required financial assistance have been 

recruited and have been provided financial assistance by many colleges 

throughout the country. However, considerably fewer efforts have been 

made In higher education to actively recruit and develop programs for 

youth from disadvantaged backgrounds who have been labeled as “high 

risk*' in relation to traditional selection criteria. And, for some 

Institutions that enroll the high risk student, the extent of their 

commitment Is admission to the college and provision of some form 

of financial assistance. Archie ( 1 968) , however, suggests that the 

responsibility of higher education to the disadvantaged student goes 

far beyond recruitment and admission. She comments: 

...the issue of recruiting minority groups or disadvantaged 
students may come down to one basic question: does the 

college's present Involvement represent only a passing In- 
terest In a popular concern, or Is the Institution, not simply 
the admissions office, willing to commit energies and money 
to long range Investment In developing the latent talent In 
minority group and disadvantaged students -- an Investment 
that truly represents a fundamental change In the pattern of 
access to higher education. 

Indeed, Archie raises an extremely critical Issue In her reference 
to total institutional commitment as a necessary element In developing 
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ano Implementing programs for students from culturally distinct back- 
grounds* The Inclusion of relatively large nuirtbers of culturally 
distinct students In the college or university environment would have 
a vast Impact on all phases of university functioning. It follows, 
therefore, that the entire university community must be prepared to make 
the transition from educating a rather select body of students to assuming 
the responsibility for educating and programming for a highly diverse 
student population* 

It Is becoming quite evident that there are many problems asso- 
ciated with developing and Implementing programs for the culturally dis- 
tinct student* Edgerton (1969) cites some of the typical reasons given 
In higher education circles for limited or no Involvement In enrolling 
students from and establishing programs for high risk students from cul- 
turally distinct backgrounds* He comments: 

...lack of funds, enrollment pressures, political worries, 
conflict with institutional mission, fear of lowering In- 
stitutional standards, lack of faculty support, inflex- 
ibility of the institution's system, and priority commit- 
ment to regular students. 

Furthermore, Kendrick and Thomas (1970) have made the following 
observation concerning compensatory programs for the culturally dis- 
tinct In higher education: 

Research on the extensiveness and effectiveness of compen- 
satory programs and practices has been limited In quantity 
and scope* Yet, even with the paucity of evaluative studies, 

It is safe to note that evidence points to the conclusion that 
existing compensatory programs and practices have made little 
Impact In eradicating the problems of disadvantaged college 
students, nor have the majority of colleges accepted 
this area as their role. 

There are many dynamics within a college or university environment 
which serve as forces for and forces against the creation of a supportive 
climate for the culturally distinct student, as well as the development 
of effective programs that are consistent with their needs. In light 
of these forces, institutions of higher education will be required to 
examine and re-examine their traditional procedures and practices with 
respect to recruitment, admission, curriculum development, and student 
personnel services, in addition, colleges and universities must also 
be resourceful in coping with the dynamics of “institutional dissonance" 
which are typically inherent in the process of evaluation and change. 
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Indeed, the Influx of students from culturally distinct backgrounds 
In larger numbers on the higher education scene Is presenting admin- 
istrators, teaching staff, and student personnel workers with a series 
of challenges for which there are no "magical" or easy solutions. Efforts 
must persist, however, to nvset these challenges creatively and produc* 
ttvely, for benefits will accrue not only for the culturally distinct 
students but for the whole of American society. 

MOTIVATION, ASPIRATION AND ADJUSTMENT 

Rosen (1966) has contended that middle class Individuals possess a 
greater desire to achieve than do lower class Individuals. The middle 
class child, it Is hypothesized, tends to be more concerned with social 
mobility and status, and therefore, Internalizes these middle class 
values. In his study, Rosen used 120 white males representing various 
social strata and administered the Thematic Apperception Test In order 
to measure the subjects' level of motivation. Achievement motivation 
was found to be highly correlated with sonlo-economlc status; middle 
class boys demonstrated greater achievement motivation than lower class 
boys. Furthermore, higher motivation was related to higher grades In 
school . 

Similarly, Drabich (1963) In a study designed to assess the as- 
pirations of Black and white students of vocational agriculture In 
North Carolina found that Black, male, senior agriculture students 
did not desire or expect to enter occupations with as great prestige 
as did white students. The same relationship was also found to be In 
existence regarding the educational plans between the two groups. In 
addition, Crawford, Peterson, and Wurr (1967) found that American 
Indian students In their sample reflected lower aspirations than other 
students sampled. 

In contrast, a study conducted by Bowerman and Campbell (1965), 
employed 16,000 high school students In four southern states, covering 
urban and rural areas. The researchers found that the overwhelming 
majority of both races Indicated an Intention to graduate from high 
school, but fewer than one-half of the Blacks were absolutely sure 
about carrying out these plans, as contrasted with two thirds of the 
whites. Furthermore, the Blacks manifested as much desire to attend 
college as the whites. Therefore, the races were found to have similar 
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education#! goals. With reference to occupational aspirations and 
expectations, both groups sought white coiar occupations, bu* blacks 
were more likely to expect blue collar or military Jobs. Black 
females reflected a low interest in being housewives and manifested 
higher educational desires than Black males. 

Gottlieb (1964) attempted to assess the perceptions, aspirations 
and values between deprived and affluent adolescents. Among the findings 
were the following: at each ctass level, over 80 percent of the students 

expressed a desire for college; Black females were more inclined than 
Black males to state a preference for a college education: a greater 
proportion of Black students from southern segregated schools indicated 
a desire to attend college than Black students in northern schools; 

Blacks expectations In regard to occupational placement were lower 
than for whites; and Blacks at southern segregated schools tended to 
match expectations with aspirations more than those in northern schools; 
Blacks from the south tended tc« select southern segregated colleges, 
but Blacks from the north tended to select institutions which were 
highly selective or whose cost was very high; and Black youth from 
southern segregated schools were twice as likely as white students and 
northern Black youth to note grades as the primary criterion for peer 
popularity in their schools. 

Littig (Ig68) explored the possibility that personality has d 1 f ~ 
ferentlal effects upon the occupational aspirations of Black college 
students as a consequence of the social class milieu In which the 
students live. The subjects were 1^0 Black male college students from 
three colleges, two of which were designated as working class and one 
which was deemed middle class. College social class was based upon 
the predominance of students from middle or working class backgrounds. 

A white middle class control group of 20 students was also sampled. 

The author found that Black students In the middle class college tended 
to aspire to traditionally open occupations for Blacks; whereas, 
students from the working class colleges aspired to traditionally 
closed occupations. The following variables were shown to be associated 
with aspirations to traditionally closed occupations: (1) the social 

class milieu of a working class college; (2) strong achievement moti- 
vation and power motivation in a working class milieu; and (3) strong 
affiliation motivation in a middle class social milieu. 

o 
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Henderson (1966) explored the occupational aspirations of two 
hundred lower class Black youth# Two types of aspirations were 
identified and defined: Ideal and real. The first "expresses what 

a person would most like to achieve" while the second represents "what 
he believes that he will in fact achieve." Among the results reported 
in the study, Henderson found: (1) a noticeable discrepancy between 

what the lower class Black youth ideally aspired to be and what they 
actually thought they would be; (2) middle class Black youth projected 
significantly less difference between real and ideal aspirations; (3) 
both lower and middle class youth aspired to professional and managerial 
occupations; (A) eighty-eight percent of the lower class youth who 
Ideally aspired to professional and managerial occupations did not 
realistically expect to attain them, rather they expected clerical, 
sales, or semi-skilled occupations; and (5) most middle class youth 
aspired to professional and managerial positions, and for the most 
part, expected to attain them. 

Furthermore, Rlccio (1965) designed a study to determine whether 
migrant adolescents from the Appalachian south whose parents settled In 
a lower middle class suburb differed significantly from non-Appalachians 
in the same suburb with respect to level of occupational aspiration, 
role models, and cultural conformity. The author found no differences 
between the migrants and the non-migrants on the variables cited above. 
However, the author did note that the findings did not provide assurance 
that migrants would not have unique problems In areas other than those 
reported in the study. 

There is also evidence that Black parental aspirations regarding 
their children’s educational and vocational achievement is quite high 
(Katz, 1968; Gordon, 1965). For example, Rosen (1959) studied 427 
pairs of mothers and sons from four Northeastern states. Of the Black 
mothers, 83 percent said that they intended that their sons go to 
coiiege; however, the data also indicated that these aspirations were 
not significantly different from those of the other ethnic groups studied. 
Of the seven ethnic groups investigated, the Black mothers’ vocational 
aspirations for their sons were lower than all but one group. 

Although there appears to be conflicting evidence with reference to 
the dynamics of achievement motivation, Katz (1969) has made the 
following observations: 
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Studies of Negro and white children and their parents 
generally show only small differences when social class 
Is controlled. Comparing classes, aspirations of high 
and low Income adults and children are consistently re- 
ported as high -- most Individuals at both Income levels 
desire college attendance and professional or white collar 
occupations. .. .However, when realistic expectations of 
achieving the goals are measured stable class differences 
appear: these more functionally relevant goal levels are 

lower among low-income students and parents ... .Thus It 
seems that the main difference between achievement orien- 
tations of the poor and the affluent lies not In the choice 
of goals but In the expectations of attaining them. 

In addition to various achievement motives, in the literature on 
the culturally dlstlnt recently, much emphasis has been placed on the 
dynamics of an Individual’s subjective evalutlon of his chances for 
success and control over a situation In relation to his aspl rational 
and achievement levels. For example, Rotter's (1966) Internal- 
external control dimensions have been viewed as particularly relevant 
In this respect. Rotter (1966) describes Internal control as the 
belief by an Individual that rewards are controlled or contingent upon 
one's own behavior. On the other hand, external control represents 
the belief that rewards are controlled by forces outside of one's 
self and occur Irrespective of one's own actions. 

In relation to the Internal-external dimensions, Rotter (1966) 
has reported that a person's belief In external control contributes 
to low levels of expected success; whereas, Internal control contributes 
to higher levels of expected success. Similarly, Strodbeck (1958) 
found that people who lacked a sense of being able to master a situation 
had relatively low generalized expectations of success. And Coleman's 
(1966) data tended to Indicate that youth from disadvantaged backgrounds 
manifested feelings of less control over their own life than their 
advantaged counterparts. Coleman also indicated that Black students 
who agreed with a set of items comprising a simple control of their 
environment had better test scores than whites who disagreed with 
these i terns . 

Using a distinctly different sample, Lefcourt and Ladwlg (1965) 
studied the differences between Black and white prison inmates In 
their expectancies relative to internal-external control of events. 

The results indicated that the Black sample revealed a greater expec- 
tancy of external control than the white sample. The authors felt that 
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the results had Implications for Interpreting differences which may 
appear between Blacks and whites on Intelligence test performance 
and achievement striving. 

Finally, Battle and Rotter (1963) examined differences between 
socioeconomic and racial factors of a group of children In relation 
to their expectancies for Internal and external control of reinforcement. 
The authors found the Interaction of social class and ethnic group to 
be significantly related to Internal and external control beliefs. 

Hence, lower class Blacks were more external than middle class Blacks 

or whites and middle class children were more Internal than lower class 
chi ldren. 

Thus It would appear from the studies cited above that In relation 
to the motivation and achievement of the Black student, he will tend 
to be more externally oriented than his white counterpart. Also, there 
seems to be evidence that social class and race Interact so that lower 
class Blacks manifest themselves as being highly externally oriented. 

And finally, the data suggest that internal control as reflected by 
the student shows a positive relationship with successful achievement. 

However, as Gurln, et al. (1969) have emphasized the factors of 

Internal and external control have tended to be oversimplified as they 

relate to the motivation and achievement of disadvantaged populations. 

The authors offer the following critical analysis: 

...the meaning of internal control Is not as simple as these 
results Imply. Although most writers have presented I t as a 
unitary concept, some have pointed out certain distinctions 
that might add to Its usefulness. For Instance, In developing 
a measure of responsibility for Intellectual achievement, the 
Crandells note that the Importance of distinguishing different 
types of external environment forces (Crandell, et al . , 1965). 
In their view, control by other people should be separated 
from control by Impersonal forces since academic successes 
and failures may leave little to do wl th •chance* or 'luck 1 
and still be subject to external control through teachers' 
whims and decisions. The Crandells also urge that responslbl** 

II ty for causing positive events be distinguished from respon- 
sibll I ty for negative events since the dynamics operating In 
assuming credit for causing good things to happen may be very 
different from those operating In accepting blame for un- 
pleasant consequences. 

The authors also challenge the assumption that Internal control 
is necessarily always “good." They point out that "when associated with 
success, an internal orientation can lead to feelings of competence 
and efficacy. When associated with failure, however, It can lead to self- 



. degradation and sel f-blame." hence) the writers siip&ott this contention 
by Indicating that some research has shown a curvilinear relationship 
between Internal and external control end personal adjustment. Therefore, 
for persons who reflect very high or very low Internal or external 
scores there Is also a tendency to manifest less healthy psychological 
adjustment. Finally) the authors suggest) that for the disadvantaged, 
an Internal orientation based on responsibility for their failures may 
be more reflective of extrapunltl veness than of efficacy. 

Most certainly Information regarding the dynamics of adjustment 
of the culturally distinct student to the college environment Is an 
Important dimension of building a pupil personnel program for disad- 
vantaged students. The following studies seem characteristic of the 
nature of research In culturally distinct student adjustment to the 
college environment and also provide Insight Into the problems disad- 
vantaged students encounter on college campuses. 

Hedegard and Brown (1969) studied the characteristics of a group 
of Black and white freshmen at a major university In the North regarding 
their expectations of, and their experiences during, their first year 
In college. The white students comprised a random sample of students 
drawn from the university's liberal arts college. The sample of Black 
students was randomly selected from a population of disadvantaged 
minority students enrolled at the university. A variety of Instruments 
were administered at the onset of the students' freshman year: the 

College Student Questionnaire (CSQ) Part I, the College and University 
Environment Scales (CUES), the Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI), 
and the Class of 1970 Questionnaire. At the termination of the year 
the CUES and the Class of 1970 Questionnaire were readmin I stered to random 
samples of the original groups. Of the number of findings reported In 
the study, severs 5 seem to have particular relevance to this discussion, 
first, the samp^.i of Black students seemed to manifest more concrete, 
tangible, and simplistic conceptions of the world than the white sample; 
however, as the authors noted, the Black students, more often than the 
whites were encouraged to perceive the world In this manner. Also, the 
Black students tended reflect e reater sense of wariness, ambivalence, 
and distrust toward • than th^lr white counterparts. As Indicated 

by the OPI, the v ,*erts mor*. than the whites, tended to manifest 
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a desire to keep themselves under tight emotional control. This seemed 

especially true In relation to control of aggression) sex, and excitement. 

The authors go on to point out: 

Although our Negro men were less likely than their white 
counter parts, and than women generally, to report Impulse 
derivations In this fashion, they did, however, report 
with greater frequency such experiences as leveling of affect 
and greater difficulty In lifting depressions. The great 
degree of self-professed emotional control among our Negro 
males might Indicate the use of rather desperate, broad band 
defenses against the emotions, defenses whlwh might fall under 
the multiple stresses Inherent In adapting to the university 
environment, forcing the student to experience a great deal 
of anxiety, or to rely on even more primitive defenses. 

Negro women, more often then white women, expressed an easy 
superficial sociability, a wariness about Intense personal 
contacts, and efforts at strong emotional control; coupled 
with these characteristics were fear of sexual exploitation 
and several discrete hints at distrust of, and hostility 
toward, males. 

Interestingly, contrary to several studies, the authors found that Black 

students were less likely than the whites to consider luck as a factor 

which accounted for the positive and negative events occurring In their 

lives. Hence, with this sample Hedegard and Brown observed: 

These latter data, when stretched, suggest that better educated, 
more achievement oriented Negroes feel that positive and 
negative events In their own lives are due more to their per- 
severance, skills, and knowledge than to luck, change, or the 
Intervention of other people. 

As a result of their experience on campus, both Black and white students 
placed high priority on academic goals, as opposed to Identity, voca- 
tional, and social goals. The authors reported that In general the 
Black students tended to be less satisfied with their year at the 
university than the white students. Hedegard and Brown Indicated that 
with respect to academic adjustment, the modal Black Students seemed to 
require more reorientation than the whites. They also emphasize: 

In addition to making these academic adjustments, students are 
asked to fit Into a complex social environment shaped In large 
part by various groups of upper-middle-class white students, 
and by faculty members and administrators. Descriptions which 
our Negro and white students gave of their lives prior to 
college, of their experiences, and of the economic conditions 
under which they were raised, suggest that vast amount of 
extra-academic readjustment, of coping with unfamiliar and 
stressful situations, Is demanded of the Negro student (and, 
we must not forget the non-mod:<i white student). 
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Finally, It should be pointed out that the Hedegard and Brown study 
examined a myriad of characteristics of the Black and white samples, and 
although several differences were noted above, there was also reflected 
in the samples many similarities in relation to expectations, goals, and 
problems of adjustment* 

Brazzlel (1964) conducted research on conparisons between upper- 
South Blacks, lower-South Blacks, and a white norm group. The Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule was employed to gather data regarding the 
need structures of the samples. Differences were found between the sexes 
and between middle and lower~middle income classes, and between rural- 
urban among the lower-South group of Blacks. As a result of the findings 
the author concludes: 

Perhaps the most revealing lesson of these data is that there 
more than one South and more than one Negro college student. 
The findings of the study suggest that Negro students from the 
upper-South urban areas where caste sanctions are less severe 
when compared to lower-South students, seem to be motivated by 
neod structures which are more similar to their white liberal 
arts counterparts.. .the lower-South Necro college student 
(Is seen) as a coherent, orderly, submissive, Intraceptl ve, 
persistent person with low needs for heterosexuality and 
exhibi tion. . . . Wh I le (these) attributes ... might , with the 
exception of submisstveiass, seem worthy goals for personal 
development, their adequacy of fit must be questioned when the 
need for aggression for this group was comparable to white 
students while the need to defer was high and to dominate and 
have autonomy low. ... Regardless of social class, one of the 
more difficult lessons that the Negro adolescent must learn 
is to suppress his aggressions and to erect a facade of con- 
tentment with the status quo of the caste system. 

Pousslant and Atkinson (1968) seem to allude to this situation when 
they suggest that racism In American society rewards the Black who is 
docile, non-asserti ve, incompetent, and Irresponsible. They further con- 
tend that the Black who has been "systematically suppressed" is the 
Black who is aggressive, competent, achieving and adequate. It would 
seem that such an argument could also be applied to other minority group 
populations within the United States. 

Styles (1969) investigated comparisons of initial college adjustment 
problems and changes in adjustment experienced after two quarters of 
college matriculation among Black students on a predominantly Black 
campus and a predominantly white campus. Regular admission and high- 
risk students were matched on the basis of placement tests, socioeco- 
nomic levels, high school 6PA, and financial aids in both universities 
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sampled. The pre-test and post- test dependent variables Included self 
concept, personality characteristics, and vocational aspirations, and 
academic performance. The Independent variables Included sex, uni- 
versity and academic admission status* The author found that Black 
students who attended the predominantly Black university were generally 
higher In their adjustment to the college environment than Blacks who 
attended the predominantly white university. However, students at the 
white university were more Internally controlled than their counterparts 
at the Black university. In areas of personal, social and school ad- 
justment the Black students at the predominantly white university were 
lower on pre-test measures. All groups dropped In these areas of 
adjustment after two quarters of college, but the losses were significantly 
greater for students at the predominantly white university. Finally, 
females on both campuses were lower In their adjustment. However, 
females at the white university manifested the lowest adjustment. 

In summary, the motivations, aspirations and adjustment patterns 
of the culturally distinct students have received considerable attention 
In the literature. The descriptions of the culturally distinct student 
arc often discussed In terms of characteristics such as awkwardness, de- 
fensiveness, hostility, aggressiveness, lack of self discipline, unrealis- 
tically high educational-vocational aspirations, and low self esteem. 

It has also been observed that for persons who have grown up In a culture 
of poverty there Is a tendency to blame outside forces for negative events 
which occur In their lives. There Is considered to be a positive rela- 
tionship between this dynamic and lower achievement. There also Is 
some evidence which suggests that when culturally distinct students enter 
"culturally different" colleges or universities, problems of adjustment 
In tens I fy . 

The observations cited above tend to exemplify a prevailing focus 
relative to research on the characteristics of culturally distinct 
populations. Primarily, the thrust of these research Investigations 
emphasizes differences between so-called "advantaged" and "disadvantaged" 
populations, and they usually discuss differences In relation to a 
deficits model. This Is not to Imply that differences do not exist between 
the culturally distinct and more "advantaged" groups or that these 
differences have no educational Implications; however, to continue to 
reinforce the negative aspects of these dissimilarities can only 
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serve to retard effective end creative problem solving behavior by 
researchers and educators. 

ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

Factors which contribute to academic success or failure are highly 
complex. Although simplified, It seems possible to conceptualize the 
dynamics of achievement In terms of the characteristics of the Indivi- 
dual and Ms environmental habitat, the characteristics of the learning 
environment, and the Interaction effects between these dimensions. 

It appears that certain assumptions have been generated regarding these 
factors and that they have Influenced educational procedures and practices. 
However, as a result of the Influx of culturally distinct students on 
college campuses across the nation, educators have been forced to re- 
examine their previously held notions concerning the characteristics of 
Individuals who can achieve at the college level and the nature of the 
environment which best facilitates the learning process. Clearly, recon- 
ceptual I zat ion has not been easy owing to the paucity of experimental 
data available concerning the achievement of the culturally distinct 
In higher education— this seems especially true In terms of longitudinal 
research; however, the studies which follow provide examples of the 
kinds of research investigations which have been undertaken In this area. 

Green and Farquar (19&5) studied the relationship of personality 
and cognitive factors with academic achievement for Black and white 
students. The sample for the study consisted of 233 Black and 515 white 
students. The subjects were tested on measures of verbal aptitude, 
academic motivation, and academic achievement. The authors indicated 
that one of the most Important findings was the lack of correlation be- 
tween aptitude and achievement for Black males (-.01); however, In the 
case of white males a correlation of .64 was indicated between their 
aptitude scores and achievement. The authors noted that self concept 
and motivation were more Important predictors of Black male academic 
success than verbal aptitude Instruments. 

Brazziel (1964) explored the needs and value structures of low 
socioeconomic collage students and the relationship of these structures 
to academic achievement. A total of 100 Black upperclassmen randomly 
selected from the student body of an urban Black college were adminis- 
tered the Allport Lindsey Scale of Values and the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedul e. In general, the results showed that needs and 



values of this sample differed In many ways from middle Income (groups, 
but tho patterns of relationships of needs end values to academic 
achievement were not significantly high. More specifically, the sample 
scored lower than the norm on economic and aesthetic values, but higher 
on religious and social values. Needs for dominance, autonomy, 
achievement, and heterosexuality were significantly lower than the 
norm, while the need for deference was higher. 

The City College of San Francisco ( 1968 ), conducted a study of the 
Black students on campus which was designed to ascertain their academic 
characteristics, ways In which they differed from the general student 
population of the college, and types of programs tnat might be developed 
to meet their special needs. Records of 285 Black students were selected 
at random for purposes of analysis. Although there was some overlap, the 
mean performance of the Black students on entrance tests was lower than 
that: of the general student population. It was also noted that greater 
proportions of Black students were subject to enrollment In required 
courses In English and arithmetic than was true of the college popular 
tlon as a whole. Of the Bictck students, 60 percent were not achieving 
the expected C average, although their overall grade point average was 
C minus. The Investigators concluded that for the group of students 
represented by the sample, special programs for the Improvement of 
basic academic skills were more pressing than for the general student 
population. 

Similarly, the College Readiness Program at the College of San 
Mateo, California, was designed to Integrate minority youth Into the 
col !ege and the community. In relation to the program, the Investiga- 
tor (Pearce, 1 968) reports the following observations: (1) 95 percent 

of the participants were Blacks; (2) although AO percent had not chosen 
a major, academic or transfer goals accounted for 90 percent of the 
majors named by the students; (3) scores on entrance examinations were 
not valid predictors of grades for these students; (A) there was little 
difference between the students' high school and college grades, which 
were usually In the range of C or D; (5) 40 percent of the participants 
would have qualified for academic probation if the college had such a 
status; (6) students' grades In the summer prior to their first regular 
session were higher than In the subsequent regular terms; and (7) achieve- 
ment In English classes was lower than that of the student body as a whole. 
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In studying Black collage freshmen In a predominantly non-Black 
university, Harris and Reltael (1967) found that the Black freshmen 
presented lower SAT/M scores than the average for the university and 
obtained lower than average freshmen GPA's, although they presented 
higher than average high school ranks. The date were Interpreted to 
Indicate either that the pre-college education of these students was less 
than adequate than that of the total freshman class or that grading 
standards In the high schools from which the students came were more 
lenient. It was further noted that the prediction of grade point 
averages among the Black students was facilitated through a regression 
equation that Included both high school rank and the SAT scores of the 
Black students as a group, rather than as undifferentiated members of 
the freshman class. 

Grier (1963) conducted a study In which he followed 46 Black 
graduates from an urban high school to see how many graduated from 
college after five years. The subjects were males, 32 having entered 
college Immediately upon graduation from nigh school. After five 
years, the author found that only seven of the subjects had graduated 
from college. The author noted that one of the primary reasons for the 
high drop-out rate was “floundering," urging the students to enter 
college although they had little or no Information regarding their 
educational -vocational objectives . 

Klernan and Daniels (1967) conducted a study on 23 Black students 
of lower socioeconomic level who were between the ages of 18 and 24 and 
had used the services of the counseling office In a community college. 
Admission test scores and psychiatric diagnoses for the group were the 
same as similar measures for the general student body; however, the 
percentage of failures and dropouts for the Black students was extremely 
high. Seven of the 23 graduated, 12 dropped out for failure to maintain 
academic standards, and four withdrew voluntarily. The authors observed 
that In contrast to other groups, the grip of lower-class cultural 
attitudes seemed a determinant of failure to complete college. It was 
also reported that among the group there was much bitterness, anxiety, 
self-hatred, and rejection of both the former (lower-class) group and 
the group to which they aspired (middle-class). The authors suggested 
that these reactions were due to value conflict as a result of the 
attempted transition between lower-classness and ml ddle-cl assness. 




In contrast to a number of the studies cited above, Bradfleld 
(1967) examined the effects of an Impoverished background on the college 
adjustment and performance of low-income freshman mates. Thirty-six 
entering freshmen males from lower Income groups were matched on ACT 
scores and college attendance with 36 controls. A battery of tests 
relative to personal characteristics deemed Important to college ad- 
justment, success, and level uf aspiration were administered to both 
groups at the beginning and the termination of their first semester 
of college. The author found that the low-income group manifested per- 
sonal characteristics similar to those which have appeared In studies 
of college drop-outs. Nevertheless, the tow- Income group demonstrated 
as good or better academic achievement and possessed levels of aspir- 
ation equal to the control group at the completion of the first semester 
In college. 

in addition, Lunneborg (1970) reported an Investigation In which 
a group of 46 males and 32 females who entered the University of Wash- 
ington In the fall of 1968 as part of a special minority group program 
were compared to a matched group of 49 males and 34 females. Although 
the minority group students were admitted to the university through 
regular admission procedures, their performance on the Washington Pre- 
College (WPC) test battery indicated they were high risk students. 

After three semesters the scholastic performance of the treatment and 
control groups was compared. Those In the special minority program 
did far better than their WPC scores had predicted, while the matched 
group did as expected. The author Indicated, however, that the 
achievement of the minority group students covered a wide range and 
suggested that the effects of the program may have been highly variable 
with regard to Individual students. 

Stordahl (1969) reported a study which was designed to assess the 
effects of a special program for poor college risk students relative to 
their academic performance and persistence In college. The eight week 
program consisted of classes of limited enrollment, In which Individual 
and special group assistance with academic work was stressed. In 
addition, students were encouraged to participate in both individual and 
small group counseling. The treatment sample (n»91) consisted of students 
who had enrolled In the special programs over a period of two summers 
and were ranked in the lower third of their graduating class In reference 
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to achievement. A comparable sample (n«91) of student who also 
graduated from the lower third of their graduating ciass and were 
admitted to the university on probation during the regular term, served 
as the control group. The results indicated that the treatment sample 
was able to attain a relatively high mean record of achievement during 
the summer session; however, at the termination of their first term 
of college, no significant differences were noted between the achievement 
levels of the treatment and control groups. The author noted, then, 
that there appeared to be no persistent effects of the program on the 
students beyond what occurred during the summer sessions. Also, the 
author found no significant differences in the extent to which the 
treatment and control groups persisted, although a significant number 
of students from both groups were making satisfactory progress toward 
their degrees. Regarding the results of the study, Stordahl suggests it 
is not surprising that only eight weeks of a special academic program 
which is ‘‘only moderately different from that provided during the regu- 
lar college semester 1 ' could not produce the desired treatment effects. 

He points out that there was no supportive follow-up for the treatment 
group; therefore, it is suggested that such a procedure could possibly 
enhance the success of students. The author also urges that: 

...a program in which there was an attempt to adapt teaching 
strategies, time to learn, and counseling services to more 
specifically meet individual needs over a longer period 
of time, perhaps a year or even throughout the student's 
college experience, would prove more viable. 

At the present time it is difficult to make any sound judgments 
concerning the achievement of students from culturally distinct back- 
grounds in higher education; this seems especially true with reference 
to the "high risk" student. There are data, however, which indicate 
that the level of achievement attained by many culturally distinct 
students exceeds the predicted level of achievement based on perfor- 
mance in high school and scores on standardized test batteries. Fur- 
thermore, even though the achievement level of the culturally distinct 
student tends to be skewed toward the lower end of the grade range, 
there is evidence which suggests that the academic mortality ra*e of 
the students is no higher than for the general student population. 

However, it remains unclear as to what combination of factors in their 
individual and in the educational environment contribute to the academic 
success or failure of the culturally distinct student. 



STANDARDIZED TESTS AND PREDICTION 
The research literature tends to reflect a rather high degree of 
Inconsistency regarding the use of standardized tests and test predic- 
tion among students from disadvantaged populations. For example, 
Kllenberg (1963) writes: 

The history of the mental testing of ethnic or ‘rural 1 
groups may almost be described as a progressive disil- 
lusionment with tests as measures of native ability, and 
a gradually Increasing realization of the many complex 
environmental factors which enter Into the results. 

It Is not surprising to learn that Intelligence test scores or 

scholastic aptitude test scores of Individuals whose educational, 

social and cultural backgrounds have been depressed are, on the average 

lower than Individuals from middle class backgrounds. Furthermore, 

these differences tend to become greater as students progress through 

the educational spectrum (Coleman, 1966). Indeed, one of the assumptions 

underlying certain areas of testing Is that all students have had 

equal exposure to opportunities for basic learning. Such an assumption 

would not seem to hold for students from disadvantaged backgrounds. 

Kvaraceus ( 1 965) has set forth three conditions that must exist before 

standardized measures can be properly used: 

1. Each child must have equal motivation; 

2. Each child must have had the same opportunity to learn 
as the normative group; and, 

3. Each child must be equally experienced In taking tests. 
According to a number of writers such conditions are not fully met by 
students from disadvantaged backgrounds. It Is concluded by many of 
these writers that test performance Is not a valid criterion from which 
to assess various abilities and aptitudes. 

Asbury (1968) as a result of an Investigation of the literature 
relating to the performance of culturally distinct groups on standard- 
ized tests, cited a number of significant trends. The author sought 
to determine the Influence of three groups of factors on the perfor- 
mance of the culturally distinct on standardized tests of achievement 
and Intelligence. The three groups of factors were: cultural, moti- 

vational and limitations or differences In cognitive development. It 
was concluded that: (1) no single factor could be Isolated as a cause 

of low test performance; (2) verbal facility and perceptual ability 
are two of the most important factors of the cognitive domain refk ed 
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In test performance; (3) Intellectual development varies with the 
richness, variety and complexity af the environment over relatively 
extended periods of time; (4) low t-jst scores are often a reflection 
of a negative self concept and low motivation; (5) the work of the 
school and the practical intellect of the disadvantaged often operate 
as contradictory forces; and (6) assessment Instruments used with the 
disadvantaged often only possess minimal validity and reliability. 

Other factors have been suggested regarding the low test performance 
of culturally distinct pupils. These Include anxiety Induced by the 
testing situation, unfairness of the test content, and Improper Inter- 
pretation of the test scores. It has been posed that persons from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds may score poorly on tests partly because of the 
anxiety brought about by their lack of familiarity with the testing 
situation. Furthermore, anxiety may be most readily Induced when tests 
are administered by persons representing more advantaged backgrounds 
(Baratz, 1967; Katz, Heneby and Allen, 1968). 

Some critics of testing suggest that existing intelligence and 
aptitude batteries are "middle-class" oriented which makes them ,-itair 
to disadvantaged students. Hence, It has been argued by some that 
"culture free" tests be employed as a means of assessment of the capabil- 
ities of disadvantaged students. 

Quite naturally, there Is much discussion regarding the "culture 

t «-ee" aptitude testing. As Indicated by Green, et al. (1967) : 

...Intelligence tests, Influenced to an extent by the pre- 
sence or absence of verbal training, are also influenced by 
training and acculturation in general. Neither the Intel- 
ligence tests nor the children who take them are ever 
‘culture free. 1 

Whiteley (1967) has Identified three principle difficulties re- 
garding the use of standardized tests with culturally distinct minority 
groups: (1) they may not provide reliable differentiation in the range 

of the minority group scores; (2) their predictive validity for minority 
groups may be quite different from that of the standardization and 
validation groups; and (3) the validity of their interpretation is 
strongly dependent upon the social and cultural background of the 
group in question. 

The issue of testing and prediction from standardized tests becomes 
particularly complex in the realm of the admission of culturally distinct 
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students to college. This represents a source of heated debate when 
colleges have their decisions for accepting or rejecting disadvantaged 
applicants on the basis of standardized aptitude tests— or place the 
results of such scores among the major criteria for admission. **,**': 
research has reported that many individual? fron di.»acVc-n caged backgrounds 
will achieve higher grades than e r*. % * citi-J *(• given an opportunity* For 
example, Clark and Plotkln ;?963) followed a group of Black students from 
southern segregated high schools through their studies at northern 
interracial colleges. Although the College Board Scholastic Apt.i^de 
Test (SAT) scores of the Black students were significantly lower fcha»; 
those of the white sample, the performance of the Blacks was equal to 
and for some superior to the whites, Clark and Plotkln found that the 
SAT scores either failed to predict the Black students academic per- 
formance at integrated colleges or underestimated their performance as 
compared to the white students. 

Similarly, Bradley (1967) gathered data on 929 Black undergraduates 
who entered seven institutions of higher education in Tennessee between 
1963 and 1965 . Among the conclusions reached by the authors was that 
standardized measures were not particularly successful in predicting 
college achievement for the sample studied. Also, In a study conducted 
at a large mldwestern university, it was found that a positive relation- 
ship existed between SAT scores and achievement for culturally distinct 
females; however, for the disadvantaged males, no meaningful relationship 
existed (Miller and O'Connor, 1969). 

Sampel ( 1 969) conducted a study to determine whether the Cooperative 
School and College Ability Test (SCAT) could predict future college 
success of Black college students with the sene degree of accuracy as for 
white college students. He also examined whet! r the dimension of sex 
had any influence on the accuracy of predlctlo The sanple consisted 
of 180 Blacks matched with whites on the basis sex, college major, 
and year in school. A correlating coefficient was computed between 
SCAT total score and cumulative grade point average (GPA) and between 
the high school rank and GPA. The Black means were significantly lower 
than white means for each variable except high school rank. For the 
Black female group, coefficients were generated that are normally ex- 
pected with college GPA. No correlations were in evidence In the Black 
male group. f .ierefore, it was concluded by the author that sex is an 
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'«portant variable when making predictions regarding academic success 
for Black college students. Furthermore, (t was concluded that the 
SCAT total does exhibit “cultural bias" and that It Is Inappropriate 
to make academic decisions concerning the Black male on the basis 
of SCAT total score. 

Finally, Spuck and Stout (1969) examined the prediction of college 
success In a group of primarily low socioeconomic status Mexican- 
American youth. A total of 32 college freshmen participated In the 
study, most of whom were poor and had below average academic averages 
as reflected by their high school grade point averages. Selected sets 
of cognitive and personality measures were used as predictor variables: 
the cognitive or ability set consisted of high school grade point average, 
School and College Ability Test . Cat t ell Culture Fair I.Q. Test , and 
the California Test of Mental Maturity ; the personality set consisted of 
four variables from the Omnibus Personality Inventory : estheticlsm, 

complexity, autonomy, and religious orientation. The concept of “college 
success 11 was defined as college grade point average (first term), 
student ratings by professors, and student self ratings. With regard 
to the results of the study the authors arrived at the following con- 
clusions: 

This study Indicated that cognitive measures, such as those 
used In the ability cluster reported here, are highly ques- 
tionable predictors of future college success in minority 
populations. On the other hand, non- Intel lecti ve measures, 
such as the personality measures used here, may be useful 
as predictors in minority populations and further emphasize 
the need for futher research In this area. 

It is interesting to note that In reference to research on non- 
in tel lecti ve predictors of academic achievement, Kendrick and Thomas 
(1970) report that “correlates of college success for college aspirants 
in general and the disadvantaged student In particular have been 
discouraging." The authors cite a number of studies which have been 
conducted in this area and indicate that the predictability of the non- 
intellectlve factors tend to vary with the nature of the students 
sampled, which in turn reduces the general i zabl 1 i ty of these indices. 

Although there are a number of studies which tend to cast doubt 
upon the efficacy of certain typically used standardized test batteries 
for predicting academic achievement of culturally distinct students, 
other studies have shown that standardized tests are accurate predictors 
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of student performance. Stanley and Porter < 1967 ) studied the SAT 
scores of Black students at predominantly Black colleges and concluded 
that accuracy of prediction held for these students to the same de- 
gree as for white students attending predominantly white colleges. 

Boney (1966) studied the efficiency of customary aptitude and 
mental ability measures as predictors of high school grade point average 
for Black students In the secondary school. The sample consisted o r 
118 Black males and 10A Black females. The Differential Aptitude Test . 
Cooperati ve School Ability Test . McGuires Index of Social Status . 
Sequentia l Tests of Educational Progress , and the Cal lfornla Test of 
Mental Maturity were administered to the sample. Among the findings 
the author noted that for the males, Junior high school GPA, STEP 
social studies, DAT abstract reasoning, and DAT verbal reasoning and 
numerical ability combined to produce a multiple correlation coefficient 
of .80 with high school GPA. Whereas, with the females, Junior high 
school GPA, STEP science, CTMM non-language and language I.Q. confined 
to produce a multiple correlation coefficient of .82 with high school 
GPA. The author noted that a significant finding of the study was the 
degree to which the instruments consistently yielded substantial corre- 
lations with grade point average. 

Cleary (1968), In an exceptionally well designed study, explored the 
relationship between college grades and Scholastic Aptitudes Scores 
for Black and white students in Integrated colleges. High school rank- 
in-class and college curriculum were also selected for analysis. The 
sample consisted of Black students and white students from three state 
supported Institutions. Correlations were computed between the pairs 
of variables available f or each group within a school. To determine 
whether the regressions of grades of SAT scores and high school rank were 
different for the groups of students within each of the three schools, 
regression tests of the analysis of covariance were used. The author 
concluded that in the three colleges studied there was little evidence 
that the SAT was biased as a predictor of college grades between Black 
and white students. Similar findings have also been reported by 
Cleary and Hilton, 1966; and Stanley, Bragglo, and Porter, 1966. 

In summary, It remains unclear whether standardized tests carry the 
same behavioral predictions for the culturally distinct as they do for 
more advantaged groups. The notion that test scores have different 
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meanings for different subgroups requires more research evidence In 
order to make valid and reliable generalizations. Furthermore, 
existing evidence Is Inadequate regarding whether aptitude test?; actually 
discriminate unfairly because of their different validities from one 
subgroup to another. Lacking such research data, It Is Impossible 
to assess the behavioral Implications regarding how and whether pre- 
dictions from standardized test scores should be used and Interpreted 
differently for advantaged and culturally distinct groups. This seems 
especially true In relation to admission procedures, for at the present 
time many colleges and universities continue to place great emphasis on 
standardized test results as a criterion of admission for the culturally 
distinct. 

PROGRAMS FOR THE CULTURALLY DISTINCT 
The personnel staff, administrators, counselors, deans, admissions 
officers, placement and financial aid advisors, foreign student advisors, 
and the rest exist because so many students In the college need assist- 
ance. The basic goal of all personnel specialities at the higher 
education level Is similar. The aim Is to help individuals function 
more effectively as judged by themselves and the society In which they 
live. Thus, the student personnel program Is not an end in itself but 
a means to an end. ihe justification for centering the responsibility 
for culturally distinct youth on the student personnel worker Is based 
on the assumption that personnel areas such as housing, counseling, job 
placement, activities, and financial aids all have a direct bearing on 
the performance of students. 

What kinds of compensatory programs have been developed and are In 
practice In higher education? Gordon (1966) surveyed the nation’s 
colleges and universities in an attempt to discover the extent and con- 
tent of programs for disadvantaged youths. While the response to his 
questionnaire was disappointingly low, the 29% response was representative 
of all colleges and universities on several bases of comparison, national 
regions, types of institution (private, public, state, and city) and 
highest level of offerings categories. Gordon (1966) states: 

Of the 610 institutions, 224 (37 percent) reported that they 
were conducting a variety of compensatory practices - special 
recruiting and admissions procedures, financial aid, precollege 
preparatory courses, remedial courses in college, special 
curriculums, counseling, tutoring, and other practices; and 
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386 of the institutions ( 63 ) reported that they were not 
conducting any compensatory practices. 

One must keep In mind that the regular programs of most Junior and 
community colleges are Inherently compensatory; but they are not special 
programs addressed specifically to what Is normally termed as socially 
disadvantaged youth. Sixteen of the colleges and universities reporting 
In this sample had compensatory programs exclusively or predominantly for 
Black youths. Finally, several of the colleges and universities report- 
ing programs of compensatory education Identified their programs as 
general practices providing assistance for small numbers of disadvantaged 
youths as individuals. These practices may be properly termed as com- 
pensatory, but they are not special. 

Gordon (1966) further distinguishes between compensatory programs 
and practices. The practices reported by the Institutions In this 
sample were predominantly aimed at helping students after entering col- 
lege. Sixty- two percent of the practices were accounted for by coun- 
seling, credit and noncredit remedial courses, Instruction In study 
skills, tutoring, special currlculums, and lengthened time for completing 
degree requirements. Practices addressed to helping disadvantaged stu- 
dents enter college - financial aids, modified admissions criteria, 
preparatory courses, and recruiting procedures - were represented by a 
little over one- third (38%) of the frequencies noted. 

The general purposes 0 f these compensatory educational programs 
are apparent from the above mentioned practices. Practically all of 
the Institutions reporting compensatory practices included statements 
about their specific objectives, most of which were really statements 
of general aims. They tended to cluster around several themes. The 
most prevalent being the humanitarian aim of helping young people from 
culturally distinct social environments - especially those wl th talent - 
to develop their potential through higher education. Stated almost 
as frequently was the related aim of assisting these students to over- 
come academic deficiencies presumably resulting from poverty, discri- 
mination and inferior schooling, A number of institutions stated 
research objectives and for the most part they reflect surveys or 
experimental investigations of the effectiveness of compensatory 
educational programs. Rare but notable were those institutions which 
stated their objectives as those of achieving a diversified student 
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body to benefit the institution by Having students representing 
diverse cultural and subcultural experiences, values, and so forth. 

Among the compensatory programs reported were notable efforts In 
upward bound types of programs offering remedial courses and study 
skill courses during the summers In the attempt to better equip students 
from culturally deprived areas for college admission. 

The major emphasis In these compensatory programs has been to help 
those students from deprived areas who are qualified for higher educa- 
tlon gain admission and remain in college. This is one of the reasons 
why there has been an emphasis upon financial aids and remedial types 
of work. There has been very little done among colleges in accepting 
and working with the so called "risk" student (those who for some rea- 
son or other do not have the requirements normally expected by the col- 
leges and universities but who by the recommendations of their schools 
and teachers appear to have the motivation to proceed in some sort of 
higher education) . 

The major generalizations warranted by the data collected by 
Gordon (1966) are: 

That a substantial number of institutions of higher educa- 
tion are attempting through a variety of approaches to help 
socially disadvantaged young people who could not other- 
wise do so to enter and succeed In college. Further, such 
efforts have grown markedly In extent and intensity during 
the past two or three years. It is important to note, 
however, that proportionately very few of the nation's col- 
leges and universities have thus far begun to develop com- 
pensatory programs and practices; and most of those that have 
are serving very small numbers of disadvantaged students. 

Godard (1969) points out that historically a number of collefges and 
universities have accepted a number of students who did not meet the 
standard criteria for admission. Furthermore, many of these institutions 
have also provided remedial or compensatory practices designed to en- 
hance the student's academic proficiency. Godard adds, however, "But 
the special needs of culturally distinct groups, and particularly 
Black students being admitted to predominantly white institutions, in- 
volve such dimensions as alienation and search for identity...." 

Godard suggests that if colleges and universities open their doors 
to disadvantaged students, then they must assume responsibility for 
the following areas: 
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Recruiting: New student recruiting procedures— at least 

one new staff member who will know how to communicate with 
potential candidates, with high school counselors and 
Upward Bound staff, and with community people who may 
provide information on motivation and aspiration factors. 

2. Counseling: The services provided for culturally distinct 

students must cover a broader spectrum than those normally 
provided, as these students often have not had the advan- 
tage of family or neighborhood counseling suited to the 
type of planning they must now do or to the kind of pro- 
blems they must now face of personal Identification In a 
new social milieu. 

3. Instruction: The traditional patterns of courses In read- 

ing and basic tool subjects alone will not meet the require- 
ments for compensatory learning. To some extent these 
learning experiences must be provided through instructional 
methods Included In regular courses, which will necessitate 
special training for some faculty members. Much exper- 
imentation and research are still needed In this field. 

4. Courses of study: The inclusion of material In the field 

of black culture becomes very important, particularly In 
relation to the identity growth of black students. In 
addition, the planning of majors appropriate to the as- 
pirations of these students must be reviewed, in other 
words, the curriculum must be examined In terms of its 
relevance to the changes in the student body, 

5. Campus ethos: When a college takes steps to diversify the 

competition of its student body in terms of socioeconomic 
and ethnic backgrounds, there should be a clear awareness 
that changes will occur in the campus ethos and In commu- 
nity life. Many tragic events and destructive polarizations 
may be prevented, or at least alleviated, by thoughtful ad- 
vance planning. To lay a base for such planning, student 
and faculty leaders should participate both in the decision 
making to alter the admissions practices and In the formu- 
lation of new educational and social resources on campus 

to meet the needs of the modified student body. One might 
hope that assistance might be secured from the faculty in 
the behavioral sciences and from the professional staff in 
the student personnel services, but the final responsibility 
involves the total resources of the campus. 

6. Fiscal responsibility: The previous discussion should 

make it obvious that the new policies concerning recruit- 
ment and admission must be undergirded by budgetary appro- 
priations to support the new dimensions of educational 
programs and of other campus resources which will be re- 
quired. Fortunately, there have been enough Institutional 
ventures into this field to provide fiscal data appropriate 
to program requirements. 

Most certainly, in the educational setting the characteristics of 
the disadvantaged student most readily understood pertain to scholastic 
deficits. The nature of the remedial and compensatory programs which 
exist in a vast number of colleges and universities reflect this factor. 




Personnel In higher education will be Incredibly short-sighted, how- 
ever, If they continue to perceive remediation and support for the 
culturally distinct only In terms of academic achievement. Therefore, 
one of the fundamental challenges facing the college and university 
community, and student personnel workers in particular, Is the design 
and implementation of programs and practices for the disadvantaged student 
which create an environment which Is psycho-social ly conducive to 
maximizing the human potential of the total person. 

SERVICES FOR CULTURALLY DISTINCT STUDENTS 
University of California at San Diego 

On November 23 » 1970, Willie Smith, Dean of Student Affairs; 

Anthony Valencia, Director, Economl c Opportuni ty Program; George 
Burchlll, Director, Career Education Planning Center (CEPC); Richard 
P. Whitehall, CEPC; and Lance Belzer, Selective Service Counselor, 
all located at University of California, San Diego, were interviewed 
regarding its programs and services for culturally distinct students. 

Based on the meetings and materials provided, the following Is Intended 
to describe some of the unique aspects of the UCSD program. 

The San Diego campus of the University of California Is six years 
old and presently hsa student body of approximately 5»^00. Three hun- 
dred eighty-one students are currently enrolled on the Economic Op- 
portunity Program \E0P) and It Is projected that 380 additional students 
will be admitted for the fall term 1971. One of the unique features of 
the UCSD program Is the multiple ethnic and racial makeup of the stu- 
dent body. UCSD Is In a position to serve a significant number of 
Chlcano and American Indian students as well as Blacks and poor whites. 
Their program designs take Into account the many distinct domestic cul- 
tural groups that It can potentially assist. 

According to its promotional literature: 

The purpose of the educational opportunity program is to enroll 
in UCSD, able people from minority and low income backgrounds, 
finance their education when need exists, and make available 
academic support (In the form of tutoring and special faculty 
advising) to help Insure their success as college students. 

With this purpose In mind, the EOP can be divided conveniently into two 

phases. The first is concerned with attracting, selecting, and admitting 

students who qualify for the program. It is now possible under the 

University of California system for a given campus to admit four percent 
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of its student body which ordinarily would not meet conventional 
admissions criteria. At most of the campuses , two percent Is used 
for athletes and others of particular Interest to the school , the 
other two percent being reserved for high risk students from minority 
and low* Income backgrounds. At UCSD, because of Its newness and lack 
of Involvement In athletics and similar programs. It Is able to use almost 
all of Its available places within the four percent category for EOP 
students. 

The second phase of the UCSD system of service for EOP students 
may be classified as ’'supportive services." These services may be 
further broken Into two parts. The first related to the specific 
tutoring and counseling available through the EOP office, and the 
second dealing with the services which may be obtained from established 
university offices and agencies. 

Valencia Indicated that the Economic Opportunity Program places 
a great deal of emphasis on communication, both within the university 
community, the community supporting the college, and the different 
racial end ethnic groups represented In the program Itself. Through 
the new EOP tutorial program, Initiated In the fall of 1970, a great 
deal of emphasis Is placed on peer counseling. Each new student Is 
assigned to a tutorial aide who also Is an undergraduate In the program. 
The tutorial aides follow-up on their clients through personal contact 
beginning with orientation. They help EOP students find Jobs or tutorial 
assistance ?nd serve as advocates for their students with the faculty, 
tutors, and administration, in addition, a tutorial aide may conduct 
small group sessions. Also, he can provide tutorial service he may need, 
when to accept a tutor, and how to use a tutor effectively. He also 
provides information about the university and student life, and aids In 
the development of workable study habits. 

The student has certain responsibilities in the program also. In 
order to receive the maximum benlfits from tutorial assistance they are 
expected to meet the following criteria: 

1. A student should feel a commitment to do the work, to 
seek and accept help. 

2. The student should have sufficient background In the sub- 
ject (as determined by the tutor) so that the student will 
not be playing a fruitless catch-up game. 
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3. The student should have the minimum learning abilities. 

Should the student not be functioning well with the help of the 
tutorial program, the aide may work with outside services such as a 
professor, a counseling agency, or make appropriate referrals. 

The following chart, taken from page 19 of the unpublished EOF 
tutorial program proposal , August, 1970, Indicates the channels through 
which a student may go to receive tutorial or other supportive services. 



Student 




Directors or Recruiters 



The goal of the tutorial program is to help make It possible for 
che students to survive academically at UCSD. Emphasis Is placed on 
learning skills and the process of learning itself. The following, 
again taken from the August, 1970, description of the EOP tutorial 
program, pages 5 and 6, describes the approach taken to assist students 
from culturally different backgrounds to learn in the predominantly 
white institution. 

Due to the distinction between “white 11 and “minority" 
learning, minority students find it extremely difficult when 
they come to an institution which demands the expertise of 
white logic and learning. Each of the minority students has 
his native intelligence which is sufficient for him to sur- 
vive in his own community, but when placed into a different 
culture, his learning process is at best insufficient. For 
example, white society demands that persons be able to 
place things into categories and then logically deduce a 
generalization. An average minority student is unable to do 
this. Instead, he tends to see the relationships between 
objects rather than categorizing them. The tutorial con- 
cept cannot pass judgment as to ^hich learning process, 
“white" or “minority," is better, but will attempt to give 



minority students the skills necessary to become bi- 
lingual in the following ways: 

1. Have a student understand the material In his own 
terms, that is, keep his originality of thought. 

2. Translate his knowledge into executive English. 

3. fexpand executive English into sophisticated 
University language. 

Valencia stated that one of the purposes of his office Is to help 
develop good inter-ethnic relationships. “The 'Only my own can help 
me idea' Is out." Valencia hopes to achieve a feeling of cross-cultural 
un I vers ial t ty on the campus. The only feedback on the current program 
is informal, based on interviews with students, but indications are 
that the program is working quite well, due in no small part to the use 
of peers as recruiters and as tutorial aides. No ongoing systematic 
evaluation has begun. 

Developing the peer counseling approach further, existing cam- 
pus agencies such as CEPC and selective service are working with stu- 
dent aides from the EOP program to encourage students to make timely 
and appropriate use of the services of the career center and the 
selective service counselor. 

in addition, Whitehall Is working with the schools and colleges 
within the University to develop learning skills programs open to all 
students and based on an Information organization model. 

Smith described a special problem in funding the UCSD program 
because of a seeming change of emphasis among funding acencies which 
will provide for particular minority groups rather than all disadvan- 
taged students. The UCSD program Is a comprehensive one providing an 
education for students from many backgrounds. It is most difficult, 
therefore, to separate dollars for Blacks from dollars for Chi canos. 

For a school in an area serving one predominate group, this may not 
present a problem, but for schools attempting to serve a variety of 
ethnic and racial groups in a coordinated fashion, funding directed 
at specific racial or ethnic groups without equal regard for others 
can pose serious difficulties for the campuses involved. 

College of San Mateo 

The College of San Mateo, California (Lopate, IS69) Instituted the 
College Readiness Program (CRP) in 1966. At the onset of the program, 
students were recruited e rom the street corners, pool halls, high 
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schools or any other habitat In which prospects might be located. Out 
of 150 Interviews, 39 persons agreed to attend the college. The quali- 
fications for entry Into the College Recovery Program were Indeed 
unique: the candidate had to (1) be a person of color; (2) be poor; (3) 

have a high school academic average of below C; (A) low test scores; 
and (5) Indicate In his Initial Interview that he did not desire to 
attend college. The purpose of applying these qualifications was to 
provide an opportunity to students for higher education who are consi- 
dered extremely high risks In relation to traditional college admission 
criteria, and even to admission criteria for most compensatory programs. 

One of the fundamental prernir.es on which the program was based 
focused on the belief that the success of the students was dependent upon 
intensive personal relationships and fostering an environment which was 
accepting of their life styles. Hence, it was perceived that one means 
by which these goals could be established was through the development 
of a special meeting place for the Program participants. There were 
several purposes for the Center: (1) afford an opportunity for students 

to have a rest and relaxation area on the campus which could be identified 
as the i r own; (2) provide an environment in which students were en- 
couraged to work through areas of dissatisfaction regarding teachers, 
administrators, or other officials; (3) provide a forum for political 

discussion; and (4) “In general work out their hostilities against the 
whi te world. “ 

Participant:, in the College Readiness Program had control over most 

phases of the program. This included recruitment, student and faculty 

selection, retention, tutoring, counsel ing and program poli cy-making. 

The area in which the students did not have control centered around 

the system of class and tutoring which the students had to follow for 

one semester or until they had maintained a C average in their course- 

work. Other elements of the program are described as follows: 

Each student was given a tutor; there were two students per 
tutor. This ratio changed only once, during the second summer 
of the program when the ratio was one-to-one. Beginning the 
second year, tutors were divided into groups under the direc- 
tion of tutor supervisors, who in turn were responsible to 
counselors. Counselors assisted students in program planning, 
budgeting, and any of the many other problems which they 
might encounter. During the first summer a large proportion 
of the tutors and counselors were white activist students from 
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the Col lege of San Mateo, but this changed In successive 
semesters as CRP black and brown students moved up Into 
these positions. 

The program schedule for each day was: one and one-half hours of 

academic coursework In the social sciences and English, one hour of 
counseling, one hour lunch break, three hours of work study during the 

afternoon, one hour dinner break, and In the evening, three hours of 
tutoring. 

In order to assist students In transportation to and from the 

College, the organizers of the program chartered a bus to pick up the 

CRP students who lived In the East Palo Alto and surrounding neighborhoods* 

For the first week of the summer 1966, program's existence, 
whenever a student had been negligent about meeting the bus 
in the morning, tutors went out in cars and picked them up. 

Once enrolled students realized they would end up at the 
college In any case, they made the buses and attendance was 
excellent throughout the summer. 

Prior to the initial summer session, tutors and counselors were 
provided four days of in-service training which focused on skill de- 
velopment in tutoring and assisted In developing a sensitivity regard- 
ing the cultures of the students whom they would encounter. Also, the 
tutors met for four hours a day during the week and for a full day on 
the weekend during the course of the entire summer program. 

The training was extensive and a great deal of effort was also 
expended In insuring that the tutors knew and trusted each 
other and solidified as a group. Thus, cohesiveness was 
reinforced at all levels In the College Readiness Program. 

With reference to the Initial summer program, of the 39 students who 
began their studies, 36 completed the summer project. In the following 
fall semester 34 students from the original group returned to campus as 
regular students, although they remained as participants of the College 
Readiness Program. The program reflected significant growth. By the 
fall semester of 1968, 400 students were directly associated with the 
program, whereas 298 were Indirectly associated. These figures Include 
395 students, 277 tutors, and 26 tutor supervisors. 

Merced College 

Merced College, (Berg and Axtell, 1968) Merced, California, is a 
sniai 1 institution with an enrollment of approximately 3,000 students. 

It is estimated that roughly 11 to 20 percent of the students are dis- 
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advantaged. From monies received through NDEA funds, the college ha 3 
established a position for a counselor who spends "up to 2/3 of his 
time In feeder high schools and In the community encouraging disadvantaged 
students to enroll In the Junior college." These monies are also used 
to provide opportunities for high school counselors to come to campus 
for orientation and Informational meetings. An outreach project has been 
Instituted whereby a community worker Is Involved In an area of the 
community which Is Inhabited primarily by Mexlcan-Amerl cans of poverty 
or near-poverty levels. The community worker's function Is to make 
extensive home visits for the purpose of fostering positive adult 
attitudes toward education. 

Southern Illinois University 

Egerton (1968), In his well publicized report on programs for 
disadvantaged students In higher education, has described the Experiment 
In Higher Education Program at Southern Illinois University. This 
program was Initiated In 1966, for the purpose of developing the academic 
potential and skills of 100 low-income, underachieving students In order 
to enhance their chances of successfully completing four years of 
college. The Experiment In Higher Education Program is designed to 
fund four quarters a year for two calendar years, with the end product 
being students who are capable of competing at the junior level, on the 
main campus of SIU or other Institutions of higher education. 

The program designers Implemented a restructured curricular format, 
instituted a work-study program, used the resources of teacher-counselors 
who were viewed as "successful products" of the ghetto, and employed 
the services of faculty members from SIU on a part-time basis. 

At th onset of the program, students were recruited by way of an 
outreach approach--newspaper and radio advertising; circulating in bvs, 
pool halls, and the "street-corners;" and reaching the high school records 
of graduating seniors in the East St. Louis area. There were three ad- 
mission requirements: (j) the student was a high school graduate; (2) 
would take the ACT; and (3) fill out an application form. 

Based on the statistics, a typical student in the EHE program 
was an unemployed 19-year old Negro male with a high school 
diploma and a 10th grade reading level, one of five children 
in a broken home where the head of the household was either 
out of work or occasionally employed at unskilled labor, and 
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where family income, including welfare payments, amounted 
to $3,500 a year (Egerton, 1968). 

The curriculum focused on two major areas of study: social -science- 

humanities and the natural sciences. The students met in class for 
approximately six to seven hours a day three days a week. Two days are 
devoted to work-study projects. Instruction includes lectures, seminars 
and small discussion groups, workshops and skill development groups and 
student planned and conducted col loqula. Programmed Instruction, 
video tape equipment, and tutoring were employed to assist the student 
in his academic development. 

At the termination of the first four quarters of the program, students 
in the program performed better than predicted by scores on the ACT. 

In fact, of the 74 students who remained with the program, 65 made 
grade point averages higher than predicted for them. Also 30 students 
were at or above the C level (predictions Indicated that only one stu- 
dent from the group would attain a C average). 

Laney College 

Laney College (Berg and Axtell, 1968) has an enrollment of over 
4,000 students of which approximately 25 percent are Black. The college 
has established a Community Services Office for the purpose of assisting 
disadvantaged and minority group students on campus. The office serves 
as an ombudsman on the campus and functions as a central system to 
which students are encouraged to bring their problems. Such a 
service negates the requirement that students run from office to office 
in order to seek assistance regarding problems they may be encountering. 
Important also, the office serves as a liaison between the community 
and the college. Hence, various community groups are encouraged to 
offer specialized courses through the college and all provide assistance 
in developing and implementing the particular courses, in addition, the 
Community Services Office ^as established an emergency loan program for 
culturally distinct students. Also, Laney College, “rather than establish 
a special program for disadvantaged students. . .has sought to change the 
existing curriculum and educational practices to better meet the needs 
of disadvantaged students." Changes that have accrued throughout 
the college relative to disadvantaged students have been derived by a 
student-faculty-administrator Inter-Racial Affairs Committee. The 
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Committee has examined such Issues as course requirements, racial 
balance In classes, use of test scores, recruiting of Instructors and 
adml n I s trators , curriculum design, and educational practices. The 
College has also conducted weekend retreats for Black and white students 

and staff for the purpose of stimulating understanding and reconciliation 
between ethnic groups. 



Brooklyn College 

In May of 1964, Brooklyn College (Missal 1, 1966) Initiated its 
two year academic Talent Search project. The primary focus of the 
project was to bring highly motivated culturally distinct high school 
graduates to full matriculation at Brooklyn College. Basic features of 
the program included: 



1. This has not been a program In which students spent a term 
or more In preparatory transition between high school 
graduation and college admission. The students experienced 
a more complex intermixing of remedial, rehabilitating, 
and ongoing education. 

2. The counseling in this program has reached many stages beyond 
what Is ordinarily encompassed in that term. For the pur- 
pose of this preliminary statement it could be described 

as striving to over look no element of the totality of 
the relation of the student to his family, neighborhood, 
college, gainful employment, vocational objective, 
financial or health needs, in addition, the counseling 
has been marked by an intimacy, frequency and sensitivity 
of a high order. 

3* ^e calendar, as defined In class hours and semesters for 
some educational purposes, has not been permitted to 
supersede the pace of the student as a measure of time. 

4. Formal appraisal as ‘failing' again for some educational 
purposes, was not substituted for forward educational move- 
ment. Both time and grading, where remedial and rehabil- 
itation needs were being served, were subordinated to 

the motivation of the student, his personal academic im- 
provement, and his pace of accomplishment. 

5. The class size in the critical courses in English and 
mathematics, primarily during the first year, was limited 
to seven to ten students. Schedules made possible even 
smaller conference groups and personal attention when it 
was necessary. 

6. Throughout the two years of the Project, but particularly 
during the first year, efforts were made to secure instruc- 
tors who were sympathetic to the purposes of the Project 
and who had also earned a reputation as effective teachers. 

7. In recognition of the fact that Immediate ‘drop outs' 
would very directly frustrate the purpose of the Project, 
ten colleagues were enlisted during the first term to par- 
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ti cl pate from the first arrival of these students In 
the role of ‘mentors. 1 In this capacity they were 
requested to maintain whatever kind of counseling and 
guidance relationship appeared useful In the reduction 
of student anxieties and to provide orientation for 
students' new responsibilities. 

8. The economic situation of the students, Immediately In 
some cases, and soon In others, determined some fundamental 
aspects of the Project. Behind the phrase, 'deprived 
student,' lies a well understood adverse cultural ex- 
perience, with Inherent adverse psychological aspects. 

In the absence of psychologically fitting employment 
opportunities and broad gauge vocational planning, 
student anxieties and despair became significantly entangled 
In curricular planning, the demonstration of the rele- 
vance of a liberal arts curriculum, and the length of 
time required to reach a degree. 

9. The economic situation and the weak academic preparation 
restricted the size of the students' programs, thus making 
the remedial work a larger psychological burden than 

It should have been. 

10. Specific and continuous attention was paid to focusing 
upon expressed vocational objectives, widening the student 
horizon regarding vocational objectives, and assisting 

In the delineation of realistic goals. 

11. Vigorous initiation of Job placement opportunities was 
recognized as essential to student motivation, forward 
educational strides, and individual maturation. 

Objective test data revealed that after two years the students were 
approximately at the level of beginning college freshmen. Of the forty- 
two students who initially enrolled In the program, 31 remained through 
June, 1986, with average ^rade point averages of C and D. In terms of 
staff function it was felt % hat one of the primary strengths of the 
program was the centralisation of primary responsibility for the pro- 
gram among a smai » group 01 staff members who remained with the project 
throughout its duration. 

The fact that practically all daily concerns about the f r 
well-being and their academic problems were centered in one 
group of the college staff simplified and quickly person- 
alized their relation to the College. The weekly trips to 
the office for their stipends provided a regular source of 
contact that very frequently turned into an opportunity to 
talk about other matters. 



University of Minnesota 

The University of Minnesota (Moen and Glese, 1970) Implemented a 
Martin Luther King Tutorial Program in 1968. The fundamental purpose 
of the program was to provide direct financial assistance to students 



of extreme financial need, yet admlssable to the university relative 

to traditional university admission standards; however, the program 

was also designed to provide counseling# tutor ing, and advising through 

tutorial-study groups. The tutorial groups were designed to provide 

supplementary academic services, as well as socl -psychologl cal support. 

Eleven tutorial-study groups were fo-med throughout the various colleges 

within the university. Each tutorial group consisted of approximately 

fifteen students, a professional counselor, several faculty members, 

and four upper-division student peer aides. The group procedures were 

not explicitly defined because It was felt that group functions should 

be generated in light of group number needs rather than preconceived 

notions. Each of the eleven groups was headed by a counselor-advisor 

and a graduate student with experience or training In student personnel 

work. The role of the counselor fell in the realms of counseling, advising, 

and administrative responsibilities. The student aides involved In the 

program carried out very diverse functions. One of their primary functions 

was to provide a communication linkage between staff and students. 

However, time was also spent attempting to help the MLK students cope 

with the complexities of the university environment, tutoring, and 

counseling. As Indicated one of the primary vehicles of communication 

with the MLK students were the tutorial -study groups; however, the 

groups tended to decline I n Importance to the students. It was observed: 

The reason students gave for being unable to attend tutorial- 
study group meetings Included lack of time, schedule conflicts, 
lack of interest in announced topics, and resentment at being 
singled out for special attention. The planners of the King 
program anticipated that such gatherings could become a prac- 
tical means of identifying common concerns, sharing helpful 
approaches to frequently encountered difficulties, and de- 
veloping feelings of Identity, unity, and reinforcement. These 
hopes were not realized. 

Generally, the provision of tutoring was left entirely to the de- 
sires of the MLK students. Attempts were made by the various schools 
to inform students of tutoring opportunities, arrange for tutors, and 
develop unique tutoring projects. 

Problems with the program as perceived by staff members included: 
vague structure; lack of leadership, poor attitude toward the program 
as manifested by some staff members, students, and faculty; and lack of 
communication between staff members. Staff members noted that the 
original goals of the groups were not realized. There was some evidence 



of improved attitudes , stronger motivation, better study habits, and 
more regular sessions with the aides. Staff members were also quick 
to note that it was difficult to determine the influence of the MLK 
program on the positive gains made by the students. 



Western Michigan University 

Although it may not be considered as primarily a program for 
culturally distinct students, the Counseling Center at Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo, Michigan, has established a program for the 
recruitment and training of Black counselors. A unique dimension 
of the program is that students are recruited for the program in their 
sophomore year of undergraduate school. The student's three year par- 
ticipation in the training program begins in his junior year, and 
fol lows- through to the completion of a Bachelor's degree and a Master 
of Arts degree in Guidance and Counseling. The program is designed 
to train 30 counselors over a five-year period. 

The training program has several major foci: 

1. Each trainee is assigned to a tutor (a member of the 
Counseling Center Professional Staff) who assists the 
.student in developing his own individualized program of 
studies; aids him in integrating various aspects of his 
learning throughout the program experience (l.e. learnings 
about self, others, and counseling practice), and generally 
provides the trainee with a resource person with whom he 
can share personal concerns, experiences and insights. 

2. The trainee also participates in personal counseling for 
himself. This Is conducted by a member of the Counseling 
Center Staff. Supervision of counseling behavior is 
considered a vital aspect of the training program. There- 
fore, the tutor or another experienced staff member observes 
the trainee in counseling and offers feedback relative to 
the client's behavior, the trainee's behavior as he Inter- 
acts v‘th clients, and other dynamics of the counseling 
process . 

3. Other experiences include participation in group counseling, 
co-leadership with experienced staff members In group coun- 
seling, serving as an Intake counselor, observation of 
professional staff members counseling, full participation 

in staff meetings, training and supervised experience 
in academic advising, and other in-service training 
activities, seminars, and programs. In addition, office 
space is provided for each trainee and they have full 
access to all equipment and facilities available to pro- 
fessional staff members. 
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Contra Costra College 

Contra Costra College (Berg and Axtell, 1968) has an enrollment 
of over 5,000 students of which 20 to 30 percent are considered 
disadvantaged. The college provides a rather extensive work-study 
program for Its students. Tutoring Is also considered an essential 
component of the services provided to students. It Is Interesting to 
note that the tutors have a building which Is provided specifically for 
their use. They are paid $1.75 per hour and are employed 15 hours per 
week. Twelve of the fifteen hours are spent with students, two hours 
are devoted or organizational matters, and one hour of staff time per 
week Is for the purpose of sensitivity training among the tutors. Contra 
Costra College also utilizes a mobile counseling unit for recruiting 
and counseling contacts. One of the primary goals In using the mobile 
counseling unit Is to make contacts with students In communities where 
little emphasis Is placed on higher education. The unit contains Infor- 
mation materials, testing facilities, film strips, and other counseling 
aids. The mobile unit is staffed by one counselor and one or more 
persons from disadvantaged neighborhoods who are known by the people 
who reside in these neighborhoods. Contra Costra College also 
organized a Developmental Study Group, whose members are representatives 
for the various on and off campus projects and programs for the cultur- 
ally distinct. The purpose of this group Is to coordinate the activities 
of the college in its efforts to provide services for students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds. 



Los Angeles City College 

Hernardez (1968) has offered a description of the Student Counseling 

Assistant Program at Los Angeles City College. Nineteen students were 

trained to counsel socioeconomically disadvantaged students. Most of the 

counseling assistants were also products of the ghetto, but had succeeded 

in the college environment for at least two semesters. It was observed: 

...the very process of offering counseling assistance by 
student peers tended to generate the peer dynamics of inter- 
personal relationships which inevitably invited exchange of 
information at the affective level. A unique peer relation- 
ship was created because it was invested with the sanction 
and authority cf the institution with official status; yet, 
it preserved a normal peer relationship which increased 
the emotional impact of the counselor-counselee situation. 
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Fold (1969) researched various aspects of the Student- Counselor- 
Assistance Program at Los Angeles City College. As a result of his 
Investigation, the following observations were made regarding perceptions 
of the program by students, student counselors, and professional 
counselors . 

1. A vast majority (90%) of the students counseled rated the 
program as good or excellent, with two-thirds of the 
ratings In the excellent categories. The students felt 
that primary assistance was gained in the areas of class 
scheduling, getting Information about four year col leges , 
and Information about two-year programs. It was noted 
that the Black counselees felt that they received much 
help and support from the service, 

2. Student Counselors responded very favorably to the program. 
Emphasis was placed on service to others and personal 
growth as a result of the experience. Some problems 

were noted relative to poor communications with profes- 
sional counselor support In working through difficult 
problems with clients. A need for a strong training 
program was expressed. 

3. Interestingly enough, half of the professional counselors 
rated the program as poor. Criticisms Included poor 
communication between the professional staff and the 
student counselors, few referrals by student counselors 
to the professional staff, questions by the professional 
staff regarding the selection procedures and qualifications 
of the student counselors, and f.ome comments relative to 
the political activities of some of the student coun- 
selors. However, most of the professional staff felt 

that the program had merit and should be continued If 
certain changes took place In relation to design and 
Implementation. 



Manhattanvl 1 le College 

Manhattanvi 1 le College (Wlnkelman, 1 968) New York has embarked on 
a rather Innovative program for culturally distinct students. The 
program, Project PHARE, Is predicated on the notion that It Is the 
responsibility of Institutions of higher education to explore the feas- 
ibility of educating students who clearly do not meet traditional cri- 
teria for admission to institutions of higher education. The program 
is five years in duration and addresses Itself to girls from the urban 
ghetto who are strongly motivated to seek higher education. 

The SHARE program has several objectives. The first is to provide 
compensatory education for students who are Inadequately prepared for 
the academic rigor of the college environment. Hence, in the spring 
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and summer terms, students are assisted In developing basic skills 
and study habits, In addition to orientation to the college experience 
and Its demands. Also, in addition to remedial course work, students 
are allowed to take courses for college credit. 

Indeed one of the Innovative characteristics of the SHARE program 
Is that the Institution has taken the position that students from 
middle class backgrounds are "culturally disadvantaged" If they have 
not been afforded the opportunity of experiencing persons from minority 
groups who have resided In the ghetto. 

As a result of the program's descriptions of "disadvantagedness" 
students participating in the spring and summer compensatory programs 
are paired In the fall with the same number of girls In the freshman 
class who have met the regular requirements for admission. For two 
years these teams follow an academic program of classes, seminars, and 
field experiences. The purpose of such a design Is to provide an 
opportunity for maximal social and Intellectual Interchange between 
students from differing socioeconomic and cultural backgrounds. 

The thrust of the academic program differed from the regular cur- 
riculum In four ways. First, seminars were designed which stressed the 
interdisciplinary approach to the course content offered In the regular 
curriculum. The primary emphasis of the seminars focused on the 
humanities, social sciences, natural sciences, and the contemporary 
world. Second, the seminars were supplemented by field experiences 
which were developed to enable the student to learn from first hand 
observation and application of knowledge to practical situations. Such 
experiences included attendance at concerts and plays, visits to 
museums, and part icipation in religious functions of differing faiths. 
Third, an opportunity for self expression was provided through course 
work in the creative arts. Included in these experiences were studies 
in painting, sculpture, modern dance, filmmaking, and music. Finally, 
for students who requi red further remedial work, opportunities were 
available for additional skill development in basic courses. 

At the termination of two full years of the team experience, each 
student selected a major field of study. From this point, Project 
SHARE focused upon the individualistic academic needs of the students. 
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Marymount Manhattan College 

Since 1967, Marymount Manhattan College (Bertsch, 1970) a small 
private college In New York, has conducted Its Community Leadership 
Program (CLP). Basically! the program operates from a community centered 
model which is directed toward servicing students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds in one identl fiable neighborhood. Outreach activities through 
a local community center provide an important link between the college 
and the community. 

The long range goals which guided the development and implementation 
of the program included: 

1. The first set of goals focused on the college and Its 
Internal dynamics, in actively supporting the program, 
the college consciously committed itself to broan Insti- 
tutional change i n the compos l t i on of the student body, 
the faculty and the curriculum. 

2. The second set of goals focused on the relationship of 
the college to the surrounding urban community, speci- 
fically those residents living in conditions of poverty, 
who for academic as v/el 1 as economic reasons had little 
or no hope of attending college. 

Certainly an interesting facet of the program Is that CLP students 
are not dismissed from the college for academic reasons prior to the end 
of their sophomore year. Otherwise students are provided an opportunity 
to acclimate themselves both academically and psycho-social ly to the 
college environment. Also, CLP students are placed in particular courses 
based upon their interests, abilities, and opportunities for success. 
Individualized academic programs are developed for the students by a 
team of faculty advisors and an upperclassman. 

The CLP staff consists of faculty members, tutors, a reading direc- 
tor, a language arts specialist, and two mental health consultants. 

The CLP staff members meet regularly each week in order to share Infor- 
mation, develop procedures, and generally insure staff and student 
progress toward individual and program goals. The mental health con- 
sultants have been seen as vital elements of the program in terms of 
developing effective coping strategies In relation to student, staff 
and organizational dynamics and needs. 

Several important findings were reported as a result of four years 
of the program’s operation: 

!• one thing, we know that students who were once 

defined as UNABLE to attend college are ABLE provided 
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that the college makes It possible by: 

a. waiving usual admission requirements 

b. revising dismissal procedures 

c. providing the supportive teaching necessary 

d. allowing for flexible programming 

e. adding required staff when needed. 

2. We know that academic standards and professional Inte- 
grity do not fall apart with a different student popu- 
lation. 

3* We know that in a small college such a program cannot 
function on the periphery as a 'special program' but 
requires active cooperation of every department and each 
administrative office. 

4. We know the neighborhood model works with a vital com- 
munity center being the key variable. 

5. We know that a program of this kind is expensive. 

Money Is needed from federal, state and private indus- 
trial sources - or the program will be an excercise in 
frustration. 

In summary, one of the purposes of the study was to examine a 
variety of programs for the culturally distinct in order to better 
understand the general characteristics and trends relative to program 
design and implementation. As a result of the examlnat'jn of numerous 
program descriptions, the following observations seem warranted. 

1. In order to assist the culturally distinct student in his 
academic adjustment numerous colleges place these students in compen- 
satory programs as a result of scores on orientation tests for the 
purpose of strengthening their capacity to compete in regular 
academic courses. Many advantages and disadvantages have been cited 
regarding compensatory programming for the culturally distinct; how- 
ever, it would appear that evidence Is emerging which indicates that 
compensatory programs may not be a viable approach for maximizing the 
potential of the culturally distinct students. 

2. Other programmatic efforts have been described which allow 
disadvantaged students to enroll in the regular college curriculum 
but provide a variety of supportive services. These services often 
include such elements as tutoring, intensive individual and/or group 
counseling, special courses dealing with the heritage and problems 
of a specific minority group, opportunities for students to become 
involved in various outreach projects and peer assistance programs for 
financial remuneration, free transportation, the development of "centers" 
ior culturally distinct students, part-time employment and legal 
assistance. It Mas been observed that one of the primary advantages 



of this type of approach Is that It allows the student to become 
actively and totally Involved In the campus community. 

3. Since there tends to be a high correlation between cultural 
distinctiveness and economic deprivation, practically all programs for 
the culturally distinct include provisions for financial assistance. 
Financial support comes from a wide variety of resources: the Ford 

Foundation; the Rockefeller Foundation; the federal government through 
a myriad o* acts, grants and programs; state funds; service and civic 
organizations; churches; and special college and university funds. 
However, there appears to be a need to develop systematic procedures, 
which are devoid of bureaucratic entanglements, to aid culturally 
distinct students and their parents in gaining Information about these 
funds and to provide direct assistance relative to the acquisition 
of needed financial resources. 

It Is clearly evident that a college's Involvement In de- 
veloping programs for the culturally distinct requires a substantial 
college-wide commitment of financial and human resources. Hence, If 
programs for the culturally distinct are to succeed, they must have 
the support of the students (the culturally distinct as well as the 
general student body), the faculty, and the college administration. 

With respect to the culturally distinct students, reports suggest that 
It Is vitally Important to provide them with opportunities for sys- 
tematic input regarding the development and Implementation of programs 
in which they are involved. Recommendations indicate that administrators 
must seek means by which modifications can occur In university practices, 
procedures and climate In order to maximize the total growth of the 
culturally distinct student. Faculty people have also been challenged 
with respect to traditional patterns of Instruction which may be 
irrelevant to the student who comes from a disadvantaged background. 
Strong recommendations also exist which suggest the need for a high 
level of coordination between various programs and services within the 
college community which are designed for the culturally distinct student. 
And finally, as there must be coordination within the university, many 
reports urge liaison functions between the college and various community 
agencies and resources. 

5. Even though numerous junior colleges, colleges, and universities 
purport to offer programs *or "disadvantaged" students, little or no 



systematic evaluation has taken place regarding the effectiveness of 
such programs* In addition, program evaluation is further clouded by 
a plethora of d'finitlons for "disadvantagedness," variation in goals 
and objectives from program to program, variability In definitions of 
program successes and/or failures, and a vast diversity in objective 
and subjective criteria used for measuring program outcomes. 

SUMMARY 

The purpose of the literature review was to gain a broader per- 
spective of the research commentary and programmatic efforts pertaining 
to culturally distinct students In higher education. Four areas of 
the literature were explored: (l) motivation, aspiration and adjustment; 

(2) academic achievement; (3) standardized tests and test prediction; 
and (A) programs for the cultura-lly distinct. 

In relation to studies which dealt with the motivations, aspirations 
and adjustment patterns of the culturally distinct, it appeared that 
the primary emphasis of these studies was an examination of the 
differences between “advantaged" and "disadvantaged" populations. Typi- 
cally when differences were noted between the two groups, the data 
were interpreted in relation to a deficits model. A number of writers, 
however, have stressed the need to study more intensely intra-group 
differences and their relationship to factors such as motivation and 
educational achievement. 

Research pertaining to the educational achievement of the cul- 
turally distinct in higher education reflected diverse outcomes, 
especially with the student identified as a high risk. In addition, 
programs designed to facilitate the psycho-eaucational development 
of the culturally distinct manifested great variability in terms of 
reported success-failure ratios. However, even though numerous reports 
indicated that the academic achievement of the culturally distinct 
student tended to be skewed toward the lower end of the grade range, 
there was evidence suggesting that the academic mortality rate of these 
students was no higher than for the general student population. 

There appeared to be much conflicting evidence relative to the 
question of whether traditional standardized tests carried the same 
behavioral predictions for the culturally distinct as they are purported 
to have for the general student population. This factor seemed to 
have particular relevance in relation to the admission of high risk 



students into Institutions of higher education. Although a number 
of colleges and universities have reported new and creative methods of 
selecting students, the primary criteria for the selection of culturally 
distinct students appeared to be based upon scores attained on standard- 
ized tests and high school achievement. 

The final phase of the literature review dealt with programs and 
various program elements for the culturally distinct. It was noted 
that evidence was mounting which indicated that compensatory program 
efforts were having little effect, on the educational development of 
the culturally distinct. However, there was some evidence which 
suggested that a strong cadre of support services, In which opportunities 
are provided for student input and participation, have had positive 
influences on student motivation and achievement. Furthermore, what- 
ever the program design or structure, it was very evident that a massive 
commitment of financial and human resources was required to enhance the 
chances of the development of facultative and effective programs for 
the culturally distinct. Finally, It was also noted that more systematic 
and comprehensive research was needed to analyze the effects of 

programmatic efforts on the culturally distinct student In the higher 
education setting. 
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Chapter I i I 



Analysis of the Data 
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College administrators and student personnel workers have had 
difficulty in recent years In dealing with the Issues related to the 
culturally distinct student. A source of this difficulty has been the 
elusive nature of the population. Many questions have been asked: 

Who are they? What to they want from the university’ Wha«- can the 
university do? Whereas the questions appear to be sin* ’ie oi.es, the 
process In arriving at valid answers is not easy, it necessitates, 
first of all, knowing the population, and even more important, know- 
ing what makes them unique from the rest of the college enrollment. 

One of the purposes of the present Investigation was to examine 
rather exhaustively data on advantaged and disadvantaged college student 
populations. Each university was asked to select students from their 
enrollments whom they considered to be advantaged and disadvantaged, 
it became contingent upon the investigators, in effect, to further 
elaborate upon their characteristics and identify similarities and 
dissimilarities between and within the samples. 

The criterion of disadvantagedness shared by the three universities 
was economic deprivation. Regardless of whether the populations were 
more specifically described as lingual ly disadvantaged, culturally 
different, educationally disadvantaged or students from a disadvantaged 
background this characteristic was common to all and therefore, was 
employed In order to Identify the specific samples. At each institu- 
tion students who participated In work study programs or who qualified 
for special funds as a result of their economic status were Included 
in the disadvantaged sample. Those In no apparent financial difficulty 
were excluded or included in the advantaged population. This means 
of identification was obviously limited; yet, it clearly Illustrates 
that most institutions Identify these students in this manner. 

Contact persons at the three universities selected a sample of 
advantaged and disadvantaged students for participation in the study. 

Once these students were identified, questionnaires were administered 
by university officials or, in special cases, questionnaires were mailed 
to those who were selected, in all cases a remuneration was provided 
for persons who successfully completed and returned, the instruments. 

Three questionnaires, the Personal Questionnaire, the College and 
University Environment Scale, and the Student Personnel Questionnaire 
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were administered to students from three universities of widely 
differing backgrounds and orientations, Wayne State University, 

Purdue University, and Eastern Michigan University. 

The data gathered from each Instrument will be discussed In detail. 
The first section will describe the results of the Personal Questionnaire. 
It will display specific characteristics of the sampled disadvantaged 
population and In the process describe how this group Is similar 
or different from a sample of the majority or advantaged college 
student body. The results of the College and University Environment 
Scale will be discussed In the second section. There the question 
asked will be, "Do advantaged and culturally distinct perceive their 
college environments differently?" The final section will focus upon 
student personnel services; what students use them, which services 
are used and whether there seems to be any difference between the 
advantaged and the culturally distinct. 

The first university, Eastern Michigan University, Is located In 
Ypsllantl, a community of about 50,000 people, 30 miles west of 
Detroit and seven miles east of Ann Arbor. It Is a multi-purpose 
state university whose primary specialty, historically, has been 
teacher education. However, E.M.U. has expanded In recent years to 
Include increased emphasis In the areas of liberal arts. 

Like many state universities, Eastern Michigan University has 
experienced tremendous growth In recent years. Approximately 20,000 
students are currently enrolled. As late as I960, the student 
population was only 3,^00. About 85 % of those enrolled In the fall of 
1970 came from nine counties in southeastern Michigan. Over 50% 
were from the greater Detroit area. 

The second, Purdue University, founded as a land-grant college 
with emphasis In agriculture, home economics and technical Instruction 
has recently developed strong programs in liberal arts, professional 
and scientific training, and teacher education. Twenty-five thousand 
students are currently enrolled in this "Big Ten" university. The 
main campus is located in Lafayette, a community of 56,000 people, 
situated C 0 miles northwest of Indianapolis. 

Approximately 75% of the student body are from the state of 
Indiana. In 1988, 217 foreign students were enrolled. Less than 1% 
of the total student body is Black. 



The third, Wayne State University, is a state supported institution 
located in metropolitan Detroit, it is a multi-purpose urban university 
serving primarily residents of the city. Like many other urban univer- 
sities in the country, Wayne State has expanded greatly in recent years, 
it now includes approximately 30,000 students. 

The vast majority of the student body comes from the city of Detroit 
(95&) . Less than 2% of the students are from out-of-state. As a 
result, the university has not attempted to construct housing facilities 
and hence only about 2 % reside in university facilities. 

in order for the investigators to gain a comprehensive description 
of the data for the several samples, a computer program from the Mich- 
igan Terminal System was utilized (PSCF BLITZ). This program was 
designed to mass produce bi-varlate frequency tables which compared 
and contrasted the advantaged and culturally distinct on the many 
variables Included in the Personal and the Student Personnel Services 
Quest ionnal res . 

The statistical analyses computed by the BLITZ program included 
frequencies, percentages, Pearson Chi-square test of association, 
means and unbiased estimates of the standard deviations for the spread 
variable columns, and difference between mean tests on spread variable 
columns. 

Another means of data analysis included a methodology identified 
as cluster analysis. The purpose of the cluster analysis was to 
rearrange a group of individuals or cases into subgroups or "clusters 11 
which tend to be more homogeneous than the group as a whole. The 
primary objective was simply to attempt to identify some of the Indi- 
vidual differences which one would expect to find within particular 
groups. 

The procedure used for forming the clusters was clerical In 
nature. Five pre-selected measurements for each individual or case 
were rank ordered. Then, the computer searches the sample for individuals 
whose five measurements have identical rank orders. 

In several instances the investigators utilized the Pearson Product 
Correlation to assess the relationship between variables on the Personal 
Questionnaire. A second computer program, selected from the Michigan 
Terminal System (PSCI), provided means, standard deviations and corre- 
lation matrices. 
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THE PERSONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 






The purpose for administering the Personal Questionnaire was to 
collect demographic and limited attitudinal data regarding students 
from advantaged and culturally distinct backgrounds. It was felt 
that such information would be essential in describing and better 
understanding these student populations in order to make generalizations 
appropriate for future student personnel programming. 

The demographic data collected included information such as 
the subject’s educational history and aspirations, the parents 1 
educational "vocational background, and characteristics regarding 
race, age, and sex of the students. < 

Also, included were questions designed to assess the* the degree 
of internal or external control subjects perceived themselves as 
having over events occurring in their lives. Rotter (1966) has 
defined internal control as a person’s belief that rewards follow 
from, or are contingent upon, his own behavior. External control, 
then, is a person's belief that rewards are controlled by a focus 
outside himself and, therefore, may occur independently of his own 
actions. Students were asked to respond (agree, not sure, or disagree) 
to statements which purport to measure these dimensions. 

Another section attempted to ascertain the affiliation patterns 
of the two groups. Students were asked to choose from twelve words 
or phrases that best described the group(s) that they enjoyed being 
with and which had an influence upon many of the things they thought, 
bel ieved, or valued. 

Questions taken from a sub-scale of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule were utilized in order to assess attitudes towards autonomy. 
This concept dealing with the quality or state of being self-governing 
was felt to be important in understanding the attitudes of students to- 
ward the many facets of university life. More specifically, several 
components of autonomy such as attitudes toward independence, respon- 
sibility and authority were presented to each student for the purpose 
of eliciting whether the component was true or false from his frame 
of reference. 

Selected variables from the Personal Questionnaire are discussed 
below. The chi-square statistic was utilized in order to facilitate 
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the assessment of differences between advantaged and culturally dis- 
tinct. The discussion briefly focuses upon significant features related 
to each variable. 

Racial C omposition A predominate number of the culturally 
distinct students were Black, fifty-two percent as opposed to 45 
percent white. Of the white culturally distinct sampled, more than 
two thirds came from one school, Purdue University. Less than 2* 
were either American Indian or of some other racial extraction. The 
composition of the advantaged sample was quite different. This was 
evidenced In the chi-square ratio that was significant at tne < .001 
level of confidence. In the latter case, the vast majority of the 
sample Indicated that they were white (94%) and only a few (6%) 
were found to be Black. No other racial groups were found to be re- 
presented In the advantaged sample. 

TABLE 1 





ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 


Ra'ce 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Black 


8 


6 


77 


52 


Whi te 


118 


94 


66 


45 


Am. Indian 


0 


0 


2 


1 


Oriental 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


0 


0 


2 


1 


nr — i> 


«2 









x 2 = 73-53 Stg. < .001 



Family Income As expected, significant differences were evidenced 
In the area of family Income. Seventy percent of the disadvantaged 
students, for example, Indicated that their families had Incomes of 
l >s than $7,500; the remaining 30% were distributed within the 
$7,500 to $15,000+ categories with the greater percentage of this 
number enclosed within the $7,500 to $9,999 limits. 

This distribution becomes quite significant «. 001 ) when it is 
compared to that of advantaged students. In the latter case 82% of 
the sample came from families having Incomes greater than $7,500. 

Also, 29% of the advantaged sample had families having incomes of 

$15,000 or more. This far exceeds the frequency percentage of the same 
income group for the disadvantaged (2%). 



TABLE 2 



- — - 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 


Family Income 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Pe rcen t 


Less than 3,000 


3 


2 


19 


13 


3,000-4,999 


8 


7 


43 


30 


5,000-7,499 


10 


8 


38 


27 


7,500-9,999 


25 


20 


29 


20 


10,000-14,999 


41 


33 


11 


8 


Greater than 15,000 


36 


29 


3 


2 


D.F. ■ 5 


X 2 « 96.56 


Sig. < 


.001 



Children born In t he family Culturally distinct students generally 
indicated that they came from large families; sixty-five percent 
from families of at least four children, thirty-six percent from families 
of at least six children. These figures are statistically significant 
when contrasted to those of the advantaged sample. Whereas 45% of this 
latter group indicated that more than four children were born to the 
family, only 13% Indicated more than six. These are particularly 
significant in light of the information produced from the comparisons 
on family income. Not only do the disadvantaged come from larger 
families but their family incomes are much lower. 

TABLE 3 

— , ADVANTAGED DISADVANTAGED 

Children born 



in family 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 


9 


7 


11 


8 


2-3 


60 


47 


11 


28 


4-5 


41 


32 


42 


29 


6-7 


12 


9 


22 


15 


8+ 


5 


4 


30 


21 


D. F. a 4 


X 2 « 23.38 


Sig. 


<.001 



Change of residence The majority of the sampled disadvantaged 
(47^) had never changed their residence. Thirty percent lived with 
families that moved once while the remaining students changed their 





residence more than twice. This distribution Is not unlike that 
manifested by the advantaged. Even though the chi-square ratio 
Indicates a slight directional difference suggesting that dis- 
advantaged change their residence more than advantaged students, It Is so 
slight that generalization would appear to be hazardous. 



TABLE A 

ADVANTAGED DISADVANTAGED 



Change of Residence 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Never 


68 


5A 


69 


47 


Once 


37 


29 


AA 


30 


2-3 


16 


13 


20 


1A 


A- 5 


6 


5 


11 


7 


6+ 


0 


0 


3 


2 



88 4 X 2 a A. 09 N.s. 



High s chool grades A majority of the disadvantaged students 
Indicated that their high school grades were B or higher (72%). None 
reported grades of D or lower. This trend In high school marks 
suggested that the disadvantaged student academically performed rather 
well. Although there was no statistically significant difference 
between the performance of advantaged and disadvantaged students In 
high school, a chi-square ratio of 5.65 Indicated that there could be 
a slight tendency for the latter group to perform somewhat higher than 
the former. The similarities on this variable, however, appear to 
outweigh the differences. 



TABLE 5 



ADVANTAGED DISADVANTAGED 



High School 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


A 


13 


10 


30 


20 


B 


79 


63 


77 


52 


C 


39 


27 


A0 


27 


D 


0 


0 


0 


0 


D.F. = 3 


X 2 = 5.65 


N. 


S. 



Mother employed There was little consensus Indicated by the 
responses of culturally distinct students on the subject of mother 



employment. Some students Indicated that their mothers were employed 
very often while they were growing up whereas others suggested that 
their mothers never worked. The category receiving the largest number 
of responses was the latter, 36*. The distribution for the culturally 
distinct differed significantly from that calculated for the advan- 
taged. Mothers of these students were less likely to have worked. 

It Is Interesting to note, however, that of those advantaged mothers who 
decided to work to some degree, a greater percentage chose to work 
"very often. 1 ' This was also true In the case of disadvantaged mothers, 

but because of the evenness of the distribution the trend appeared 
less pronounced. 



TABLE 6 





ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 


Mother Employed 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Very Often 


20 


16 


32 


22 


Often 


8 


6 


9 


6 


Se 1 dom 


16 


13 


30 


21 


Rarely 


7 


6 


23 


16 


Never 


76 


60 


52 


36 


n r » ii 


w2 









x 2 - 18.89 Slg. <.001 



Weekday study time In high school The vast majority of culturally 
distinct students spent at least part of each weekday studying in 
high school. Thirty-two percent, for example, utilized more than three 
hours to complete class related assignments whereas 66* spent from 
1/2 to 3 hours. 



There appeared to be some difference between advantaged and disad- 
vantaged on this variable as evidenced by the statistically significant 
chi-square. It can be generally concluded that on the average the 
culturally distinct studied more than their advantaged counterparts. 
This generalization must be Interpreted with caution, however, because 
the difference between the two groups seems to be a result of the ten- 
dency of a large sub-group within the disadvantaged to spend a substan- 
tial amount of time each day studying. This sub-group seemed to be 
less evident within the advantaged group. 




TABLE 7 



ADVANTAGED DISADVANTAGED 



Studytime: High 

School Weekday 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


None 


7 


6 


5 


3 


1/2-1 hr 


46 


37 


49 


34 


1-3 hr 


51 


41 


46 


32 


3+ hrs 


21 


17 


46 


32 


D.F. - 3 


0 

CM 

X 


8.44 


Slg. 


<•05 



Difficulty paying for education The majority of culturally dis- 
tinct students seemed to have at least some difficulty paying for their 
education. Sixty-five percent found this a “fairly difficult" problem 
with only 10% Indicating It was “no problem." The advantaged students, 
on the other hand, were more fortunate. Fifty-seven percent of these 
students f«^t that they had only a small problem or no problem In this 
respect. These findings would seem to be congruent with those elucidated 
under the category "family Income" above. Differences between the two 
groups were evidenced at the <.001 level of confidence. 

TABLE 8 





advantaged 


DISADVANTAGED 


D1 f f i cul ty Paying 
for Education 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


No Problem 


30 


24 


14 


10 


"vme Problem 


41 


33 


37 


25 


Fai;?v Difficult 


40 


32 


55 


38 


Very Difficult 


15 


12 


40 


27 


D.F. « 3 


X 2 - 


18.38 


Slg. 


<.001 



Full or part-time student Nearly all of the sampled culturally 
distinct students Indicated that they were full-time. This trend was 
also pronounced for the advantaged but to a lesser degree. In light of 
the financial difficulties of the culturally distinct It's surprising 
there were not more part-time students. 
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TABLE 9 



ADVANTAGED 01 SADVANTASSD 



Ful 1 or Part-Time 



Students 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Full 


M9 


95 


142 


99 


3/4 


2 


2 


1 


l 


1/2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1/4 


2 


2 


0 


0 


D.F. • 3 


x 2 » 3.37 


N. 


s. 



Housing for term Fifty-six percent of the culturally distinct 
students sampled were living In university dormitories. The majority 
of the others were distributed between living at. home and In "other 
off-campus housing." As these characteristics were not unlike those 
found for the advantaged students no statistical differences were 
evidenced. 

TABLE 10 

ADVANTAGED DISADVANTAGED 

Housing for Term Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 



DormI tory 


78 


61 


82 


56 


Fraternity and 
Sororl ty 


5 


4 


5 


3 


Home 


21 


17 


28 


19 


Relatives 


1 


1 


2 


l 


Other Off Campus 


22 


17 


29 


20 



D.F. ® A X 2 * 1.08 N.S. 



Employed - number of hours The majority of culturally distinct 
students worked at least part-time while going to school. Whereas 
few are employed more than 30 hours a week, 52 % work at least 10 hours 
a week. This was significant In that, It will be recalled, the vast 
majority of the same group were full-time students. 

Even though no statistically significant evidence was found there 
appears to be a slight tendency for disadvantaged students to be em- 
ployed more than advantaged. 
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TABLE 11 





ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 


Employed - 
No. of Hours 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


None 


67 


53 


69 


48 


Less than 10 


21 • 


17 


13 


9 


1 1-20 


28 


22 


48 


39 


21-30 


5 


4 


9 


6 


More than 30 


6 


5 


4 


3 


0. F. b J| 


X 2 7.80 


Slg. < 


.10 



lime spent studying In college Sixty- two percent of the cul- 

turally distinct students sampled spent more than three hours of each 
college weekday studying. The comparable percentage for the advantaged 
students was 50%, Although no statistical difference was found between 
these two groups It would appear that there Is some evidence to support 
the earlier “high school" finding that this segment of the disadvantaged 
population seems to spend longer periods of time studying. 

TABLE 12 





ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 


Time Spent Studying 
Weekday - College 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


None 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1/2-1 hour 


23 


18 


19 


10 


1-1/2 - 2 hours 


37 


29 


35 


27 


3 hours or more 


64 


50 


91 


62 


D.F. » 3 


X 2 « i 


5.51 


N. 


S. 



How good a student would you like to be? The vast majority of 
the culturally distinct students sampled wanted to be better than average 
students. Forty-three percent Indicated that they wanted to be best 
student. Few were observed to choose “average," "get by" or "don't 
care." This distribution was generally similar to that manifested by 
the advantaged student; however, there was a significant difference 
caused by the tendency of the former group to select the highest category. 
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For example, only 26% of the advantaged students wanted to be the best. 
At the other end of the continuum, 21% of the advantaged were content 
to be average or less as opposed to 11% of the disadvantaged. 



13 

ADVANTAGED D 1 SADVANTAGED 



How Good a Student? 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Pe rcen t 


Best 


32 


26 


63 


43 


Above Average 


67 


54 


66 


45 


Average 


16 


13 


10 


7 


Get By 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Don't Care 


7 


6 


5 


3 


D. F. « 4 


y2 

X « 


10.12 


Slg. 


<.05 



College grade point average About 90% of the culturally distinct 
students sampled Indicated that they had attlned grades of C or higher 
during their college stay. This distribution differed In several ways 
from the one that these same students created In high school. It will 
be recalled that In the latter case no disadvantaged students enrolled 
In allege with less than a C average. As can be seen In table 14, 
however, 11% were found to have made averages below C once they had 
enrolled. The majority of these students were no longer to be found 
In the A and B categories; 58% scored averages of C. 

Whereas the disadvantaged came to college with slightly higher 
high school grade point averages, a comparison at the college level 
Indicated that this relationship changed (<.01). More than 50% 
of the advantaged students, for example, achieved a grade point average 
of R or higher compared to only 32% of the disadvantaged who were In 
the same category. It would appear that the advantaged students In the 
sample were more disposed to maintain their academic status once enrolled 
in college while the disadvantaged appeared to be Hss fortunate. 
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TABLE 14 





ADVANTAcID 


DISADVANTAGED 


College Group A 


Frequency Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


A 


* 3 


5 


4 


B 


61 48 


40 


28 


C 


56 44 


82 


58 


D 


5 4 


15 


ll 


D.F. « 3 


X 2 = 13.47 


Slg. 


<.0l 


Parental exoresslon of 


feelings that college training 


Is essential 



their parents had expressed feelings that a college education was 
essential. Sixty-three percent of the disadvantaged sample said that 
both parents had expressed such thoughts. However* mothers of dis- 
advantaged students were more apt to suggest such sentiments than were 
fathers . 

Although no statistically significant difference was found between 
the advantaged and disadvantaged some directional difference seemed 
evident (X » 7.74). A greater number of the parents of advantaged 
students expressed feelings that college was essential. Also, fewer 
were found to have expressed nothing. 



TABLE 15 

ADVANTAGED 



DISADVANTAGED 



Parental Expression 
of Feeling that Col- 



Both Parents Have 


94 


75 


« i wvf ivy 

90 


63 


Mother Has, Father 


Has Not 


6 


5 


19 


13 


Father Has, Mother 


Has Not 


2 


2 


1 


l 


Nel ther Has 


24 


19 


34 


24 


D.F. « 3 


V 2 

X « 


7.74 «.10) 


Slg. 


<.10 



Amount of educat ion desired The majority of culturally distinct 
students Indicated they would like a graduate degree (62%). Only 22% 
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75 



were satisfied with a four*year college degree or less* When compared 
to the advantaged students on this variable significant differences 
were found. More of the culturally distinct students desired graduate 
or professional degrees than did their counterparts. More advantaged 

students Indicated that they would be content with a four year college 
degree. 

TABLE 16 

ADVANTAGED Dl SADVANTAGED 



Amount of Education 



Des t red 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Don’t Care 


l 


l 


0 


0 


Less than 4 Years 


l 


l 


l 


l 


College Grad. 


46 


36 


30 


21 


Grad. Degree 


60 


47 


30 


62 


Professional Degree 


6 


5 


19 


13 


Undect ded 


13 


10 


6 


4 


D.F. * 4 


X 2 - 7.80 (f.10) 


N. 


S. 



Education - father The majority of fathers of culturally distinct 
students sampled did not graduate from high school, only 2 % had graduated 
from college. These were som6 of the categories that created a sta~ 
tlstlcal ly significant ratio between advantaged and disadvantaged fathers 
«.001). Generally, advantaged fathers have had more formal education 
than fathers of disadvantaged students. The most salient comparison 
shows that 51% of disadvantaged fathers have not graduated from high 
school whereas only 24% of advantaged fathers were In the same grouping. 




TABLE 17 

ADVANTAGED DISADVANTAGED 



Education - Father Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 



8th Grade or Less 


13 


10 


I I W V| VIV* } IV/ 

44 


30 


Some High School 


18 


14 


31 


21 


Hign School Grad. 


33 


26 


42 


29 


Business, Trade 
or Tech, 


12 


10 


7 


5 


Some College 


25 


20 


7 


5 
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ADVANTAGED 



DISADVANTAGED 





Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


College Grad. 


11 


9 


3 


2 


More than College 


3 


2 


A 


3 


Advanced Degree 


11 


9 


3 


2 


Don't Know 


0 


0 


4 


3 


O.F. » 8 


Jl 

X ■ 


45.00 


Sig. < 


(.001 



Education - mother The mothers of disadvantaged students seemed 
to have had more formal educational experience than the father. More 
have graduated from high school and more have had business or trade 
school training. Nevertheless, 44% had not graduated from high 
school . 

As was the case with father's educational background, significant 
differences were found between advantaged and disadvantaged (<.001 ). 
Only a few advantaged mothers had less than a high school education. 

It may be noteworthy to observe that on this variable and the one 
immediately above (Education - father) several students Indicated 
that they did not know the educational background of their parents. 

All of these students were found in the disadvantaged cample. 



TABLE 18 

ADVANTAGED Dl SADVANTAGED 



Education - Mother 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


8th Grade or Less 


9 


7 


30 


21 


Some High School 


11 


9 


33 


23 


High School Grad. 


60 


48 


49 


34 


Business, Trade 
or Tech* 


12 


10 


20 


14 


Some College 


15 


12 


5 


3 


College Grad* 


6 


5 


3 


2 


More than College 


A 


3 


3 


2 


Advanced Degree 


9 


7 


0 


0 


Don 1 1 Know 


0 


0 


3 


2 


D.F. - 8 


CM 

-=r 

0 

CM 

X 


.32 


Sig. 


<.001 





W{ th whom do you affiliate? On this section of the Personal 
Questionnaire students were asked to circle the variables that best 
described the! r aff I llatlon habits. There was much similarity be- 
tween the advantaged and culturally distinct. Differences were dis- 
covered only on one variable (“Do you affiliate with older friends?' 1 ). 
It was found that the disadvantaged were more Inclined to associate 
with older friends than were the advantaged. This was significant at 
the (.05 level of confidence. One variable (“Do you affiliate with 
members of your own race?") Indicated directional difference ((.10). 
Disadvantaged students were mere pre-dlsposed to associate with members 
of their own race. 



TABLE 19 

ADVANTAGED DISADVANTAGED 



Wt th Whom Do You 










Affiliate? 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Own Race 


Yes 


49 


39 


72 


49 




No 


78 


61 


74 


51 


Mixed Race 


Yes 


36 


28 


48 


33 




No 


91 


72 


98 


67 


MI 1 1 tant 


Yes 


3 


2 


7 


5 


Students 


No 


124 


98 


139 


95 


Average 


Yes 


35 


22 


33 


23 


Students 


No 


92 


78 


113 


77 


Students 


Yes 


28 


22 


27 


18 


on Campus 


No 


99 


78 


119 


82 


Friends 


Yes 


15 


12 


14 


10 


Off Campus 


No 


112 


88 


132 


90 


Friends 


Yes 


97 


69 


110 


75 


Both On S 
Off Campus 


No 


4o 


31 


36 


25 


Fra tern l ty 


Yes 


16 


13 


18 


12 


Friends 


No 


111 


87 


128 


88 


Sororl ty 


Yes 


9 


7 


10 


7 


Friends 


No 


118 


93 


136 


93 


Older 


Yes 


24 


19 


43 


29 


Friends 


No 


103 


81 


103 


71 



ADVANTAGED DISADVANTAGED 





Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Younger Yes 


14 


11 


20 


14 


Friends No 


113 


89 


126 


86 


Special in- Yes 


13 


10 


26 


18 


terest Group M 
Friends No 


114 


90 


119 


82 



Locus of control was assessed by twelve questions, each attempting 
to collect information about student attitudes and perceptions regarding 
the Influence of environment upon Individual choice. The results were 
not totally conclusive. However, much evidence was collected to sup- 
port the belief that culturally distinct students generally perceive 
environmental Influences differently from advantaged students. Disad- 
vantaged students, for example, were Inclined to see their environment 
as less conducive for the fulfillment of economic and social aspirations. 
Four questions showed statistical significance: 

Question No. 1: "People like me do not have a very good chance to 



be successful In life." 

TABLE 20 

ADV ANTA GE D D I SAD VANTAGE D 





Frequency Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Agree 


1 


1 


9 


6 


Not Sure 


5 


4 


23 


16 


Disagree 


119 


95 


113 


78 


D. F. - 2 


X 2 =» 16.74 


Sig. 


<.001 



Even though It was apparent that both advantaged and culturally 
distinct students generally disagreed with the statement above, the 
trend was much stronger on the part of the advantaged. More culturally 
distinct students were distributed In the direction of agreeing with 
the statement, hence suggesting the possible existence of a subgroup 
within the greater disadvantaged population that felt that their life 
chances were limited. 

Question No. 2: "Even with a good education I will have a hard 

time getting the right kind of job." 
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TABLE 21 



ADVANTAGED DISADVANTAGE D 





Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency Percent 


Agree 


15 


12 


34 


23 


Not Sure 


26 


21 


46 


32 


Disagree 


85 


67 


65 


45 


D.F. - 2 


X 2 - 


14.33 


Slg. (.001 



Once again the largest percentage of each group disagreed with the 
statement. However, fewer of the culturally distinct were found in this 
category: 45% as compared to 67% for the advantaged. A concern that 
a good education may not be enough to assure a sound vocational future 
was more prevalent among the disadvantaged. 

Question No. 3: "Everytlme i try to get ahead, something or some- 

body stops me." 



TABLE 22 

ADVANTAGED DISADVANTAGED 





Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Agree 


2 


2 


18 


12 


Not Sure 


II 


8 


14 


10 


Disagree 


112 


90 


113 


78 


D.F. » 2 


1! 

CM 

X 


11.75 


Sig. 


<.001 



Culturally distinct students were more apt than the advantaged to 
agree that efforts to get ahead often met with frustration. Twenty-two 
percent of the former group could not disagree with the statement. This 
sizeable subgroup either agreed with the statement or were "not sure." 

Question No. 4: "If a person Is not successful in life It is his 



own fault." 

TABLE 23 

ADVANTAGED D I SADVANTAGED 





Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Agree 


40 


32 


31 


21 


Not Sure 


45 


36 


47 


32 



erIc 



76 



ADVANTAGED 



DISADVANTAGED 



Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 
Disagree 41 33 67 46 

D.F. - 2 X Z - i.\k SlgT <.05 

Advantaged students apparently show a greater tendency to believe 
that an Individual can control his own destiny. A significantly larger 
number of these students agreed with the statement while 40% of the 
culturally distinct students disagreed. 

Cluster analysts was utilized to observe and Identify clusters of 
students responding similarly to selected groups of questions measuring 
locus of control. Four groups of students were analyzed separately: 
disadvantaged males, disadvantaged females, advantaged males, and ad- 
vantaged females. Two groups of questions were used. Variable set 
one Included the following questions: “People like me don't have a very 

good chance to be successful In life; Every time I try to get ahead, 
something or somebody stops me; If a person Is not successful In life, 

It Is hts own fault; Even with a good education, 1 will have a hard time 
getting the right kind of Job; and The tougher the Job, the harder I 
work." Variable set two Included the following: "Even with a good 

education, 1 will have difficulty getting the right kind of Job; 

I would make any sacrifices to get ahead In the world; If I could 
change, I would be someone different from myself; I sometimes feel 
1 can't learn; and 1 would do better In school work If the teacher 
didn't go so fast." 

On the first variable set for the disadvantaged, several significant 
clusters formed (10 or more students responding to the Items In a similar 
way). Whereas the cht-square analysis for the same variables suggested 
that there were differences between advantaged and culturally distinct 
students this analysis Indicated that there was also a great deal of 
similarity. Indeed, the groups appeared to have much more In common than 
previously supposed. For example, the major clusters that formed within 
the disadvantaged population were identical to those formed In the ad- 
vantaged. The largest cluster of culturally distinct and advantaged stu- 
dents disagreed with "don't have a very good chance to be successful In 
life;" disagreed that "something or somebody" was trying to stop them 
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from succeeding; *gre«d that: if a person did not succeed it was his 
own fault; disagreed that even with a good education, the "right Job" 
would be difficult to find; and agreed that the tougher the Job the 
the harder they worked. 

It appeared that culturally distinct students who were inclined 
to respond In the other direction did not do so consistently and, hence 
did not form a cluster. In other words a disadvantaged student who 
agreed that if he could ho would be someone different* would not neces- 
sarlly agree that if teachers went slower he would do better in school. 

Whereas this trend was dominant, a few clusters for the culturally 
distinct included some deviation. Disadvantaged females in the major 
cluster of variable set one responded as consistently as the major 
cluster of the advantaged females with the exception that th? former 
group disagreed that if a person was not successful, it was his own 
faul t. 

It can, therefore, be concluded that: (I) a great many individual 

differences existed within the culturally distinct group; (2) If 
clusters can be identified they would be similar to those manifested 
by the advantaged; and (3) the disadvantaged students who created the 
difference between the two groups found on the individual questions did 
not seem to be the same students every time. 

The male populations of both greups were compared In an effort to 
locate more specifically the source of the differences between advantaged 
and culturally distinct on the locus of control variable. Only one 
of the ■ cstements produced a significant chi-square ratio Indicating 
that the two groups responded differently. However, the majority of 
the twelve statements showed directional differences at the <.20 level 
of confidence. The consistency of the direction suggested that cul- 
turally distinct males have a greater tendency to perceive the environ- 
ment as debilitating, hence, a source of dominance and frustration. 

This hypothesis was supported statistical ly by the male responses 
to the question that pertained to perceived frustration; "Everytlme I 
try to get ahead, something or somebody stops me.' 1 Culturally distinct 
males displayed a greater propensity to agree with this statement 
than did advantaged males. This was evidenced by the fact that no 
advantaged males indicated agreement with the item, and only six marked 
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"not sure." Also In support of the hypothesis, differences (although 
not statistical) were observed on the question; "People like me don't 
have a very good chance to be successful In life*" Once again no 
advantaged mates were In agreement* Even though disadvantaged males 
were Inclined to disagree, enough of them Indicated agreement or 
"not sure" to suggest directional difference. 

Disadvantaged males were less apt to feel that If a person was 
not successful It was his own fault* This Inclination to pereetve 
the environment as somewhat restraining was also reflected In the 
responses to the question dealing with vocational future. ("Even 
with a good education, I will have a hard time getting the right kind 
of job.") Disadvantaged males showed a greater tendency to agree with 
this statement than did the advantaged. 

Differences In the responses to the same questions by advantaged 
and culturally distinct females seemed to parallel those found when 
the male populations were compared* One question showed statistical 
significance (<.01 level of confidence) and several others were 
discovered to be different directionally. Disadvantaged females were 
particularly concerned over the <4 astlon; "Even with a good education, 

I will have a hard time getting the right kind of Job." These girls 
were considerably more inclined thai the advantaged to look ahead to the 
world of work with some concern about whether their education would 
be marketable. Responses to other questions manifested a similar con- 
cern. Whereas sampled advantaged females almost unanimously rejected 
the statement, "People like me don't have a very good chance to be 
successful In life," the culturally distinct were much more reticent 
to disagree. On the question, "If a person Is not successful In life, 

It Is his own fault," the opposite was true. Here, the latter group 
was more inclined to suggest that personal failure was beyond the con- 
trol of the individual. 

Disadvantaged females and disadvantaged males were also compared 
on the statements. Interestingly, much consistent directional differ- 
ence occurred between these two groups. Lack of confidence and a sense 
of frustration seemed to be more prevalent among males than females. 

This was evidenced on the following questions: Everytlme I try to get 

ahead something or somebody stops me; Even with a good education I will 
have a hard time getting the right kind of job; If I could change, I 
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would be someone different than I am; and I would do better In school 
work If teachers didn't go so fast* with more males than females 
agreeing. 

These data suggest that the disadvantaged population as a whole 
seems to differ from the advantaged populations In that they are more 
Inclined to possess an external locus of control. And, that this dif- 
ference Is more pronounced In culturally distinct males than females. 

It was assumed that If the disadvantaged manifested a propensity 
to answer the questions In the hypothesized direction, then this would 
be evidenced by negative or extremely low positive correlations between 
the responses to those questions where one had a hypothesized direction 
of "agree" and the other "disagree." On the other hand, If the direc- 
tions expected were both '&jree" or both "disagree," then the correla- 
tion expected would be positive. 

The results generally supported these assumptions. Ten out of 
eleven statistically significant correlations, for example, occurred 
where high positive correlations were expected. 

Likewise, a large majority of the correlations expected to be negative 
were either negative or extremely low positive. This data would appear 
to support the generalization that some difference between advantaged 
and culturally distinct on locus of control exists, but that the dif- 
ference Is not necessarily pronounced. 

Table 24 includes the 12 statements and the directions supporting 
the hypothesis. The shaded area on the matrix represents where the 
negative correlations were expected. 

Specific questions were administered In an effort to assess 
attitudes towards autonomy. Few differences between the advantaged 
and disadvantaged were discovered. Only two questions showed significant 
differences. On the first, "I like to avoid situations where 1 am 
expected to do things In a conventional way," the culturally distinct 
students indicated, more so than the advantaged, that they like to be 
"unconventional." On the second, "1 like to say what 1 think about 
things," the opposite was true. This data appears to be conflicting. 

Because of this, and because no other statistical differences were dis- 
covered, the conclusion was advanced that with reference to our sample 
little or no real difference exists between these groups on this scale. 
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TABLE 24 



Hypothesised Direction 
indice ting Locus of 

Statement i Control 

1. People who accept their condition in life 
are happier than those who try to change 

things Agree 

2. Good luck is more Important than hard work 

for success Agree 

3* People like me don't have a very good 

chance to be successful In life* Agree 

4. Every time I try to get ahead, something 

or somebody stops me Agree 

5. If a person is not successful In life, It 

is his own fault Disagree 

6. Even with a good education, I will have a 

hard time getting the right kind of Job Agree 

7* I would make any sacrifice to get ahead 

in the world ••••»»••• Disagree 

8* If I could change, I would be someone 

different f rom mysel f ....».» Agree 

9. I sometimes feel that I just can't learn* . • Agree 

10. I would do better in school work if 

teachers didn't go so fast Agree 

11. The tougher the Job, the harder I work Disagree 

12. I am able to many things well Disagree 

» 
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TABLE 2 L 



1 

T 

i 

M 


1 


TOTAL DISADVANTAGED 
ITEM 

2 3 6 S 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


1 


1.000 
























2 


-.076 


1.000 






















3 


• 059 


.106 


1.000 
















i 

i 




4 


*009 


^|§|j 




1.000 


















5 


-.075 


.058 


-.013 


-.071 


1.000 
















6 


.006 


.152 






-.052 


1.000 














7 


*044 


.153 


-.031 


.078 


.065 


.063 


1.000 












8 


-.081 


.011 


.068 


.038 


.106 


.012 


.123 


1.000 










9 


-.025 


.044 


-.026 


.141 


.037 


.129 


.000 




1.000 






« 


10 


•073 


-.038 


.098 


.136 


• 095 


iSi 


.132 


.137 




1.000 






11 


-.031 


-.061 


.079 


-.136 




.006 


.151 


.050 


.087 


.066 


1.000 




12 


-.003 


-.045 


*149 


.030 


^201 


.033 


.032 


jij. 


.068 


.114; 


BWjStl 

mm 


1.000 




LOCUS OF CONTROL 



0* F» sa 1 1|^ 



• 1 Significance C.05 

~ I Negative Correlations Expected If Disadvantaged Respond 
1 In the Hypothesized Direction 
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TABLE 25 



Question No. t: I like to be able to come and go as I want to. 





ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Freauencv Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 

False 


125 99 

1 1 


1*1 97 

S 3 


D. F. * \ 


X* - 2.17 


N.S. ” 


Question No. 2: 


1 like to be Independent of others In deciding 
what to do. 




ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 

False 


109 87 

17 13 


126 87 

19 13 


0 . F. m 1 


X 2 - 0.01 


N.S. 


Question No. 3 : 


1 like to feel free to do what 1 want to. 




ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 

False 


125 99 

1 1 


140 97 

5 3 


D. F. = 1 


X 2 = 2.19 


N.S. 


Question No, 4 : 


l like to criticize people who are In a position 
of authority. 




ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 

False 


35 28 

90 72 


40 27 

106 73 


O.F. » } 


O 

• 

o 

0 

CM 

X 

I 


N.S. 



Question No. 5 : I like to avoid situations where I am expected to 

do things In a conventional way. 
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ADVANTAGED DISADVANTAGED 





Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 

False 


31 25 

9* 75 


59 81 

86 59 


D. F. ■ 1 


X 2 - 7.83 


$lg. < .01 


Question No* 6: 


1 like to say what 1 think about things. 




ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 

False 


111 89 

1* 11 


139 95 

7 5 


D.F. * I 


X 2 - 3.87 


Slg. <.05 



Question No. 7: t like to do things that other people regard as 

unconventional » 



ADVANTAGED DISADVANTAGED 







Frequency Percent 


F requency Percen t 


True 




56 88 


72 


51 


False 




70 56 


70 


A9 


D. F. « I 




X 2 = 1.05 




N.S. 


Question No. 8: 


1 like 
regard 


to do things in my 
to what others may 


own way 
think. 


and without 






ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 






Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 




52 <42 


73 


50 


False 




73 58 


73 


50 


D.F. » 1 




X 2 » 1.91 




N.S. 


Question No. 9: 


1 like 


to avoid responsibility and 


obi i gations. 






ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 






Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 




9 7 


8 


5 


False 




116 93 


138 


95 


D. F. « I 




X 2 « 0.37 




N.S. 



ERIC 



8 * 88 



Few differences were discovered between advantaged and cul- 
turally distinct males. Only one of the questions showed that the 
responses from the two groups were significantly different. (“I 
avoid situations where convention Is expected,") Here, the disadvantaged 
were more Inclined than the advantaged to agree. The responses to the 
remaining questions Indicated that little If any difference actually 
exists between these groups. 

This same tendency was evidenced In the comparison of the females* 
Indeed none of the questions showed any significant differences. In- 
terestingly, however, directional difference ((.20) was discovered on 
the Item dealing with unconventional behavior ( M ! do things that others 
regard as unconventional") . This Item was similar to the one alluded 
to above where disadvantaged males Indicated a preference for situations 
where convention was not expected. This could suggest that the 
culturally distinct population as a whole Is more Inclined or predis- 
posed to behave In unconventional ways. The strength of the generaliza- 
tion Is markedly reduced, however, In the light of the similarities 
found on the other questions. 

Significant and directional differences were more evident between 
disadvantaged males and females than between advantaged and disadvantaged 
males and between advantaged and disadvantaged females. Disadvantaged 
males, for example, were more Inclined to agree than were the females 
that they enjoy criticizing people In authority ((.01) ("I criticize 
people In authority"). On another variable ("I do things my own way 
without regard to what others think"), disadvantaged females were more 
apt to agree ((.02). Directional differences ((.20) were observed on 
two questions ("I like to be Independent and decide for myself and I 
avoid situations where convention Is expected"). The first, Indicated 
that the females were mors predisposed to agree whereas the second 
Indicated a male preference to agree. From this Information no general- 
ization about disadvantaged male or female preference for autonomy 
seems possible. The responses to the questions that were significant 
were not consistent In one direction or the other. On two of the 
questions the males were Inclined to be autonomous whereas on the third 
it was the females. 
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TABLE 26 



Question No. 1: 1 


come and go as 1 want. 






MALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


O 

o 

IN* 

-sr 


65 


97 


False 


0 0 


2 


3 


D.F. - 1 


X 2 « 0.22 




N.S. 


FEMALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Tarcent 


True 


76 99 


76 


36 


False 


1 1 


3 


4 


D.F. » 1 


X* « 0.23 




N.S. 


DISADVANTAGED 


MALES 




FEMALES 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


65 97 


76 


96 


False 


2 3 


3 


4 



D. F. » I X Z - 0.04 N.S. 



Question No. 2: I like to be independent and decide for myseif. 

MALES ADVANTAGED DISADVANTAGED 





Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


41 


87 


54 


82 


False 


6 


13 


12 


18 


D.F. » 1 


X 2 =* .26 




N.S. 


FEMALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


66 


86 


72 


93 


False 


11 


14 


7 


7 


D.F. « 1 


X 2 * 0.66 




N.S. 


DISADVANTAGED 


MALES 




FEMALES 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


54 


82 


72 


91 



DISADVANTAGED 



MALES 



FEMALES 



-4 



False 


12 18 


7 9 


D.F. - 1 


X 2 » 1.98 


Slg. < .20 


Question No. 3: 1 


feel free to do what 1 want to do. 


MALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


46 98 


63 95 


False 


1 2 


3 5 


D. F. ® 1 


X 2 = 0.03 


N.S. 


FEMALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


77 100 


77 97 


False 


0 0 


2 3 


D.F. ® 1 


X 2 = 0.48 


N.S. 


DISADVANTAGED 


MALES 


FEMALES 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


63 95 


77 97 


False 


3 5 


2 3 


D.F. * 1 


X 2 » 0.04 


N.S. 


Question No. 4: 1 


criticize people In authority. 


MALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


20 43 


25 37 


False 


27 57 


42 63 


D.F. * 1 


X 2 - 0.34 


N.S. 


FEMALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


15 19 


12 16 


False 


62 81 


67 84 


D.F. = 1 


X 2 « 0.25 


N.S. 
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DISADVANTAGED 



HALES FEMALES 

Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 



True 

False 


25 37 

42 63 


12 16 

67 84 


D. F. « 1 


X 2 - 8.25 


Slg. <.01 


Question No. 5: I 


avoid situations where 


convention Is expected. 


MALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 

False 


12 26 

35 74 


32 48 

34 52 


D.F. - 1 


X 2 - 5.16 


Slg. <.05 


FEMALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 

False 


19 25 

57 75 


27 35 

52 65 


D.F. - 1 


X 2 - 1.06 


N.S. 


DISADVANTAGED 


MALES 


FEMALES 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 

False 


32 48 

34 52 


27 34 

52 66 


D.F. * 1 


X 2 - 2.48 


Slg. < .20 


Question No. 6: 1 


say what 1 like about things. 


MALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 

False 


42 89 

5 11 


65 97 

2 3 


D.F. * 1 


X 2 - 1.64 


N.S. 


FEMALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 



T rue 68 88 74 94 

False 9 12 56 



ERIC 



D. F. ■ 1 



X = 0.79 



N.S. 



C? 



88 



DISADVANTAGED HALES FEMALES 





Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


True 


65 


97 


7* 


94 


False 


2 


3 


5 


6 



D.F • ■ 1 7 - 0 31 nX 



Question No. 7* I do things that others regard as uncon vent Iona I ♦ 
HALES ADVANTAGED Dl SADVANTAGED 





Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


27 


57 


33 49 


False 


20 


43 


34 41 


D.F. » 1 


X 2 = 0.1(5 


N.S. 


FEMALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


29 


38 


39 52 


False 


48 


62 


36 48 


D.F. a 1 


X 2 « 2.60 


Slg. <.20 


DISADVANTAGED 


MALES 


FEMALES 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


33 


49 


39 52 


False 


34 


51 


36 48 


D.F. * 1 


X 2 » 0.02 


N.S. 



Question No. 8: I do things my own way without regard to what 

others think. 

_ HALES ADVANTAGED DISADVANTAGED 





Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


17 


36 


26 39 


False 


30 


64 


41 61 


D.F. » 1 


X 2 « 0.01 


N.S. 


FEMALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


42 


55 


47 59 




89 93 



FEMALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


Falsa 


3* *5 


32 61 


D.F. • 1 


• 

o 

• 

N 

X 


N.S. 


DISADVANTAGED 


MALES 


FEMALES 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


26 39 


67 59 


False 


61 61 


32 61 


D.F. ■ 1 


X 2 » 5.61 


Slg. <.02 


Question No. 9: 1 


avoid responsibility and obligations. 


MALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


2 6 


6 9 


False 


65 96 


61 91 


D.F. » 1 


X 2 - 0.35 


N.S. 


FEMALES 


ADVANTAGED 


DISADVANTAGED 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


7 9 


2 3 


False 


71 91 


77 97 


D.F. = 1 


X 2 = 1.96 


N.S. 


DISADVANTAGED 


MALES 


FEMALES 




Frequency Percent 


Frequency Percent 


True 


6 9 


2 3 


False 


61 91 


77 97 


D.F. ® 1 


X 2 « 1 , 78 


N.S. 



Summary - The Persona Quest lonnat re 

Data collected :>> the Personal Questionnaire indicated that advan- 
taged and culturally cistinct students responded similarly to many var- 
iables. It may be noted, for example, that when “amount of education 
desired 11 was considered, the majority of each group indicated that they 
wanted at least a gradu^*-' degree. Ho., yer, more disadvantaged than 
advantaged preferred ** . Vote deg re* . This phenomenon was manifested 

on other variables as <ov:f5 Vg data suggesting at least some 
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difference between the groups. The following, therefore, seem to be 
significant findings from the data gathered from the Personal 
Questionnaire. 

1. The racial composition of advantaged and disadvantaged students 
was different; there were significantly more Blacks In the 
disadvantaged sample. 

2. Disadvantaged students came from families that had lower In- 
comes than advantaged families. 

3. Disadvantaged students came from families that were generally 
larger. 

4. Disadvantaged students seemed to have attained somewhat higher 
grades In high school than advantaged students. 

5. Mothers of disadvantaged students were employed more while the 
children w;re growing up. 

6. Disadvantaged students were more Inclined to spend longer 
periods of time studying In high school and In college. 

7. Disadvantaged students Indicated having more difficulty In 
paying for college education. 

8. Disadvantaged students were employed for longer periods of 
time while they were attending college. 

9. Disadvantaged students manifested higher aspirations when asked 
"How good a student would you like to be?" 

10. Disadvantaged students had significantly lower college grade 
point averages than advantaged students. 

11. Fewer parents of disadvantaged students expressed feelings 
that college training was essential. 

12. Disadvantaged students Indicated a desire for greater amounts 
of education than advantaged students. 

13. Fathers and mothers of disadvantaged students had significantly 
less formal education than parents of advantaged students. 

14. Disadvantaged students were more Inclined to affiliate with mem- 
bers of their own race and friends who were older than were 
advantaged students. 

15. Disadvantaged students seem to have a greater external locus 
of control . 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ENVIRONMENT SCALES 

The College and University Environment Scales (CUES) was developed 
for the purpose of aiding In the definition and description of the 
college Intel lectual -social -cul tural climate as the students see It. 

The instrument consisted of 150 statements about various aspects of 
university life. Students were asked to indicate whether each statement 
is generally TRUE or FALSE with reference to their particular college. 

If, for example, the statement is generally characteristic of the college, 
is a condition which exists or is an event that occurs or could occur, 
then the statement would be marked TRUE. If, on the other hand, the 
statement is not characteristic of the campus, then it would be marked 
FALSE. C. Robert Pace, the author, believes that the campus atmosphere 
as it is perceived by students is a product of what they are aware of and 
what they agres with some unanimity of Impression to be generally true. 

Because the CUES attempts to assess the perception of students, 
the investigators utilized the instrument in order to determine whether 
differences existed between the perceptions of advantaged and culturally 
distinct. Because much of behavior is dependent upon perception it was 
believed that this would be a valuable addition to determining the 
Student Personnel Services recommendations for the advantaged and cultur- 
al ly di s tinct. 

The authors, Pace and Stern, have observed that a college is many 
things - courses, professors, books, examinations, lectures, attitudes, 
parties, dances, rules and regulations, but more importantly, are the 
perceptions of those that live within Its boundaries. Because this 
perceived reality influences behaviors and responses, It Is imperative 
that student personnel workers assess it accurately. 

The CUES serves that function. This instrument gathers data In ans- 
wer to the question - What are the characteristics of the university en- 
vironment as perceived by students? The perceptions of the sample group 
were contrasted with a normative group of 100 universities of various 
size and orientations and from different sections o’ c the country. The 
results provided a means of comparison. The percentile ranks on the seven 
scales manifested by the advantaged and culturally distinct provided a 
means for discovering answers to questions such as "How does our campus 
morale compare with other universities In the country?" 
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In addition to the norm group, Pace and Stern provided a more 
specific comparison for five of the seven scales (scholarship, aware* 
ness, community, propriety, and practicality), in these cases each 
group from the three universities was compared with colleges of similar 
size and orientation. It should be noted, however, that these latter 
percentile ranks are based upon the larger norm group. For example, 
whereas the 50th percentile was an "average 11 response on the scholarship 
scale for the larger norm group, it could have been well below average 
or well above average when the more specific group of colleges was se- 
lected for comparison. 

After these initial comparisons, perceptions of culturally dis- 
tinct students and also the relationships between the perceptions of 
the advantaged and disadvantaged at the three universities were examined 
for similarities and differences. 

The following describe the seven CUES scales: 

Scale I - Practl cal 1 ty This scale describes an environment 
characterized by enterprise, organization, material benefits and social 
activities. In evidence is a type of orderly supervision throughout 
the school. Students and faculty derive personal benefit and prestige 
from operating within the system. Good fun and school spirit are des- 
criptive of the environment which generally responds to entrepreneurial 
activities. 

Scale 2 - Community This scale describes a cohesive, group-orl- 
ented campus. Faculty and staff show an interest In students and 
exude an * . -a of congeniality. The salient characteristic Is together- 
ness as opposed to fragmentation or cool detachment. 

Scale 3 ~ Awareness This scale describes an environment charac- 
terized by a concern for personal creativity, personal meaning, and 
a concern for events around the world, 1 ,e. welfare of mankind. 

Students and faculty are apt to encourage questioning, dissent, and 
the tolerance of nonconformity. 

Scale k - Propriety This scale describes an environment that Is 
polite and considerate. Students generally avoid risk taking and 
assertive behavior. The atmosphere Is characterized by a reliance on 
convention. 

Scale 5 ~ Scholarship The Items In this scale describe an en- 
vironment that is characterized by intellectual scholarship. Interest 



in knowledge for its own sake is emphasized. A keen competitive, 
academic atmosphere pervades the campus. 

Scale 6 - Campus Morale The items in this scale suggest an en- 
vironment that is characterized by the acceptance of social and univer- 
sity norms. The atmosphere is spirited, supportive, and congruent 
with the goals of the university. 

S cale 7 " duality of Teaching and Faculty-Student Relationships 
The items on this scale describe an environment where professors are 
perceived by students to be competent and flexible. Also, the faculty 
are successful In infusing their contact with students with warmth, 
interest, and concern. 

The disadvantaged students at Wayne State University perceived thei 
campus to be relatively awareness and scholarship oriented. Both were 
well above the national mean in these respects. On the other hand, 
pract 1 cal I ty , campus morale , and commun 1 tv orientations were low. 

From these data several generalizations would appear to be 
feasible: (l) disadvantaged students perceive the university environ- 

ment as fostering personal and social creativity ( awareness orientation) 
with a major focus upon scholastic concerns; (2) the perception of cam- 
pus morale, being quite low, suggests that many of the needs of students 
at this university are not being met; and (3) the result would appear 
to be a conspicuous absence of perceived cohesiveness and congeniality 
on the campus. 

While disadvantaged students at Wayne State University perceived 
their environment to be scholarship and awareness oriented, this was not 
the case with the advantaged students. Indeed, when compared to the 
national norm scholarship was found to be In the 25th percentile. This 
was the case also with the awareness orientation where the disadvantaged 
felt the university was higher than was expressed by the advantaged. 

On the other variables there was similarity between the two groups. 
Commun i ty , campus morale , and pract leal 1 ty orienta tions were perceived 
to be quite low with quality of teaching and faculty-student relations 
and propriety found to be around mid-range. 

Once again, because the campus morale was perceived to be low, a 
generalization could be advanced that advantaged students may not fully 
accept the university norms and/or orientations. The atmosphere is not 
spirited, not supportive and fncongruent with the perceived goals of the 
uni ve rsi ty. 



COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ENVIRONMENT SCALES: 
SUMMARY OF RAW SCORES AND PERCENTILES 
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TABLE 28 

CUES - WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Wayne State University was grouped with 19 other universities for 
more specific comparisons under the category “general universities * 
public and private. 11 Once again five scales were considered: scholarship 

awareness , commun I ty , propriety and practical I tv . The mean performances 
for this university grouping can be found In Table 29. 

It can be observed that there Is more similarity on these five 
variables between Wayne advantaged and disadvantaged students than 
between these groups and the specific norm performances. Substantial 
differences between Wayne students and the specific norms occurred on the 
following scales: commun I ty , propriety , and practical 1 tv . It Is Inter- 

esting to note that even though differences were evident between Wayne 
students and the specific national norms, advantaged and disadvantaged 
students were In total agreement on their perceptions of the university 
on these three variables. Wayne advantaged and disadvantaged perceived 
the university to be much lower In community orientation than was the 
case for the specific norm group. This was even more evident on the 
practicality scale. Other universities In the special category were 
generally perceived to be quite high In practical I ty (75%). The 20% 
and the 13% for disadvantaged and advantaged were recorded for the 
Wayne sample. Both Wayne groups, on the other hand, perceived a greater 
propriety orientation at their university than was the case with the 
specific sampled universities. 

Disadvantaged students at Eastern Michigan University perceived their 
campus to be rather practicality oriented (69th percentile). Even 
though this group Indicated that the campus appeared more scholarship 
oriented, community oriented, awareness oriented, propriety oriented and 
possessed more campus morale than that Indicated by the advantaged 
students at the same school, the tendencies were nevertheless below 
the averages reflected by the national norms. As was the case with the 
perception of the advantaged students, the disadvantaged at Eastern 
viewed the quality of teaching and faculty-student relations as below 
average. Teachers were perceived to be In need of more warmth, Inter- 
est in students, and general over-all helpfulness. 

Advantaged students perceived Eastern Michigan as being quite 
practicality oriented. This emphasis was somewhat pronounced, particu- 
larly In light of the low percentile scores on the remaining six scales. 
Scholarshi p and campus morale were exceptionally low, with orientations 
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TABLE 29 
Scale 










Wayne Disadvantaged 
Wayne Advantaged 
20 Simi lar Col leges 
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TABLE 30 

CUE? - EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
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TABLE 31 
Scale 




Eastern Michigan Disadvantaged 
Eastern Michigan Advantaged 
10 Similar Colleges 
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TABLE 32 

CUES - PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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-Based on a reference group of 100 colleges and universities 



perceived the environment to be more scholarship oriented, more com- 
fllHP I ty, oriented, and more awareness oriented and the qua! I ty of teaching 
and .faculty-student relations were looked upon more favorably than was 
the case with the disadvantaged. 

Contrary to the disadvantaged, campus morale was perceived to be 
quite high. Advantaged students were discovered to be in the 72nd 
percentile, whereas the disadvantaged were only In the 22nd. This 
would indicate that, apparently, the university is more effective In 
meeting the needs of advantaged students than disadvantaged and that 
this is manifested in the perception of campus morale. 

The advantaged-disadvantaged from Purdue University showed some 
differences and similarities when they were compared to the specific 
norm group on the five scales considered. The greatest difference 
appeared on the practi call ty scale where both the advantaged and the 
disadvantaged perceived the university environment to be very high. 
Students from similar schools, colleges emphasizing engineering 
and the sciences, indicated a much lower perception of practi ca 1 1 ty 
orientation. Difference was also evident on the scholarship and 
community scales. On the first, students from the specifically sampled 
universities and colleges felt their school environments possessed rather 
high orientations ( 75 %), whereas this was less the case with the Purdue 
sample. The Purdue disadvantaged, for example, were found to be below 
the 50th percentile. On the community scale both advantaged and dis- 
advantaged felt the Purdue environment contained a higher degree of 
congeniality and cohesiveness than was the case at the other schools. 

The similarity between the perceptions of the Purdue sample and the 
other specific colleges was particularly evidenced on the propriety 
scale where each (Purdue advantaged, disadvantaged and the specific 
norm group) was placed at the 45th percentile. 

The investigators also attempted to determine whether advantaged and 
disadvantaged student perceptions of the three universities manifested 
any similar or dissimilar relationships. If the disadvantaged students, 
for example, consistently perceived their campus environments differently 
from advantaged students, and if a directional deference In perception 
could be established, then this would provide much valuable data for the 
generation of program recommendations. 
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TABLE 33 
Scale 




Purdue Disadvantaged 
Purdue Advantaged 
10 Similar Colleges 



Practicali ty 



A totally consistent response was not evidenced, however. At 
Purdue University it was discovered that advantaged students were In- 
clined to perceive greater emphases upon each of the campus charac- 
teristics indicative of the seven environmental scales. For example, 
the advantaged students perceived higher campus morale, more campus 
awareness, and a higher degree of scholarship orientation than did the 
culturally distinct students on campus. Eastern Michigan and Wayne 
State University disadvantaged students equaled or surpassed the advantaged 
in the perception of these characteristics. 

The uniqueness of Purdue University when contrasted with Eastern 
Michigan and Wayne State would seem to provide partial explanation for 
this inconsistency. It would appear that the climate at Purdue and 
the other universities or colleges that comprise the specific category 
with which It was affiliated (“colleges and universities emphasizing 
engineering or the sciences 11 ) Is considerably different from the latter 
schools whose specific categories share more commonality (“state colleges 
and the other uni versl ties 11 and “general universities - public and private"). 
Also, the location of the university and the students attracted for 
admission contribute to this difference. The latter was clearly re- 
flected in the Personal Questionnaire analysis when It was discovered 
that the culturally distinct student sample at Purdue consisted pre- 
dominately of white students (75%) whereas the sample at the other 
universities was strikingly different, 37% for Wayne State and 15% 
for Eastern Michigan. 

The responses of advantaged and disadvantaged students to the 
specific scales warrants closer examination. On the scholarship scale, 
it appears that each group perceived the campus climate quite differently. 
The culturally distinct at Wayne State observed that the university 
possessed a much higher predisposition to high academic achievement and 
general interest in scholarship than was perceived by the advantaged at 
the same school. This be tween -group relationship was supported by the 
Eastern Michigan observation. In this case, however, the degree of 
scholarship within the campus climate for both groups was considerably 
lower. Even here obvious differences between the perception of advantaged 
and culturally distinct seemed to be evident, however. When compared 
with the national sample, the amount of scholastic orientation perceived 
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by the advantaged at Eastern Michigan was placed In the 5th percentile 
whereas the culturally distinct were In the 35th percentile. 

With both universities the relationship appears to be similar. Both 
culturally distinct groups perceived higher degrees of scholarship at 
their schools. Although this trend was not reflected by the Purdue sampl 
It might suggest that because disadvantaged students generally have 
more scholastic problems (this was supported by Information gathered 
earlier) their perceptions of the degree of scholastic orientation at the 
university will be proportionally different. The rationale Is that 
If a student has difficulty with an aspect of the campus climate, he will 
perceive It to be greater than another who does not have difficulty. 

The performance of the advantaged and disadvantaged on the awareness 
scale produced a similar relationship as that manifested on the scholar- 
ship scale. At Wayne State and Eastern Michigan the disadvantaged 
perceived greater emphasis upon sel f-understand! ng, reflectiveness and 
identity in the climate than was observed by the advantaged. At Purdue, 
once again the opposite was true. Here, the raw scores for the advan- 
taged on the awareness scale were converted to the 45th percentile, 
whereas the culturally distinct were placed at the 20th percentile. 

This data would appear to support the generalization that the cul- 
turally distinct students tend to perceive the university as possessing 
greater amounts of academic or related characteristics. 

Summary - College and University Environment Scales 

In summary, the discussion above has shown that certain facets of 
the university environment may be perceived differently by advantaged and 
culturally distinct students. This was particularly evident by the 
responses of students on several scales: the scholarship scale, the 

awareness scale and the campus morale scale. Even though differences 
existed between the two groups at each school, the differences were not 
consistent from university to university. The culturally distinct, for 
example, perceived greater amounts of scholarship In the school envi- 
ronments at Eastern Michigan and Wayne universities. At Purdue the 
opposite was true; the advantaged appeared to perceive larger amounts 
of the scholarship orientation. The same relationship between the 
advantaged and disadvantaged at the three universities was also evi- 
denced on the other scales mentioned above. This perhaps was a manifes- 
tation of the within disadvantaged group population differences. 



STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES QUESTIONNAIRE 
The final Instrument administered was the Student Personnel 
Services Questionnaire consisting of 25 questions representing many 
student problem areas. Each student was asked to respond to the Indi- 
vidual questions three times: 

1. Is this or has this been a problem for you? 

2. If this were a problem what resource person would you 
most likely pick to discuss and/or remedy the situation? 

3. If this has been or Is a problem for you, who have you 



gone to for help and/or remedy the situation? 

The resources that students were asked to consider were provided 
In five general categories: persons who teach at the university; 

persons employed by the university who do not teach; fellow students 
at the university or college; persons not connected with the univer- 
sity; and self (handling the problem In one's own way with one's 
own resources). 

The purpose of this section Is to present the findings as they 
relate to the questions stated above. The data was analyzed twice; 
first, In order to observe the differences between advantaged and 
disadvantaged and second, In order to assess differences within the 
disadvantaged group, more specifically, disadvantaged Blacks and whites. 

Each student was asked to examine each problem concern and respond 
to the question: "is this or has this been a problem for you?" 
i he purpose of this was to assess areas of greater or lesser concern for 
advantaged and culturally distinct students. If 67% or more students 
indicated that It had been or currently was a problem for then, then 
the investigator identified It as a "high" concern. On the other hand, 
if fewer than 33 % had been or were concerned, it was Identified as a 
"low" concern. The chi-square ratio was utilized to assess the differences 
between advantaged and culturally distinct student response. 

The artificial categorizations alluded to above (e.g. "high," 
medium, and "low") were included for the purpose of informing student 
personnel workers about which questions seemed to generate the greatest 
concern on the part of advantaged and culturally distinct students. 
Generally this was not sensitive enough to distinguish between the 
concerns of these groups. However, the chi-square statistic, also 
included on Table 36 may be used for this purpose. 



TABLE 36 

STUDENT PROBLEM AREAS 



Percent of students perceiving 
statement as a problem. 



100% - 67% High 
66% - 34% Medium 
33% " 0% Low 





PROBLEM 




X 2 


GROUP 


PROBLEM 

CONCERN 


1. 


Not doing well in a 


10.16 «.0I) 


Advantaged 


High 




course. 






Disadvantaged 


High 


2. 


Needing help in 


00.18 




Advantaged 


High 




course selection. 






Disadvantaged 


High 


3. 


Being placed on pro- 


12.51 


A 

m 

o 

o 


Advantaged 


Low 




bati on. 






Disadvantaged 


Medi urn 


4. 


Questioning your 


00.11 




Advantaged 


Low 




reading abi 1 } ty. 






Di sadvantaged 


Low 


5. 


Having difficulty 


00.00 




Advantaged 


Med 1 urn 




studying or using 
the 1 i b ra ry . 






Disadvantaged 


Med i urn 


6. 


Having questions con- 


00.24 




Advantaged 


Medium 




cerning career or vo- 
cational goals. 






Di sadvantaged 


Medi urn 


7. 


Not able to pay tui- 


30.94 


(<.001 ) 


Advantaged 


Low 




tion for next se- 
mester. 






Di sadvantaged 


Med 1 urn 


8. 


Thinking of dropping 


00.41 




Advantaged 


Low 




out of school to get 
a job. 






Disadvantaged 


Low 


9. 


Needing help to find 


02.75 




Advantaged 


Med i urn 




a part-time job. 






Disadvantaged 


High 


10. 


Wanting information 


00.96 




Advantaged 


Low 




about co-operative 
education or prac- 
tical training dur- 
ing col lege. 






Di sadvantaged 


Low 


11. 


Feeling that a po- 


00.64 




Advantaged 


Med i urn 




licy or practice 
of the university 






Di sadvantaged 


Med i urn 



was unfair. 



PROBLEM 




GROUP 



PROBLEM 

CONCERN 



12. Suspecting that the 01.16 
university was en- 
gaged In unethical 
practices. 

13. Feeling concerned 00.34 
about bringing 

political change 
In the society. 

14. Feeling the univer- 02.16 
slty should be more 
Involved in plays, 
concerts, lectures, 

etc. 

15. Thinking the univer- 13.57 
slty should be in- 
volved in problems 

wl th urban crls is. 

16. Having no friends. 01.56 



17. Expressing opinions 
and good feel ings. 

18. Talking about some- 
thing you are 
proud of. 

19. Feeling there should 00.06 
be community spirit 

on campus . 

20. Feeling there should 03.18 
be more Intramural or 
recreational oppor- 
tunities on campus. 

21. Feeling restrained 00.81 
about dormitory 

rules. 

22. Finding dress code 00.41 
rules too strict. 



Advantaged 


Low 


Disadvantaged 


Low 


Advantaged 


Low 


D1 sadvantaged 


Low 


Advantaged 


Low 


Disadvantaged 


Low 


Advantaged 


Low 


Di sadvantaged 


Low 


Advantaged 


Low 


Di sadvantaged 


Low 



A yes or no answer 
does not apply. 

A yes or no answer 
does not apply. 



Advantaged 


Low 


Di sadvantaged 


Low 


Advantaged 


Low 


Disadvantaged 


Low 


Advantaged 


Medium 


Disadvantaged 


Medi urn 


Advantaged 


Low 


Disadvantaged 


Low 



10 




PROBLEM 



GROUP 



PROBLEM 

CONCERN 



X 



2 



23. Not feeling relaxed 
about the conduct 
rules. 


00.05 


Advan taged 
Disadvantaged 


Low 

Low 


24. Feeling the rules 
governing alcohol, 
cars etc. are too 
strict. 


00. U 


Advantaged 

Disadvantaged 


Low 

Low 


25. Thinking the univer- 
sity is making too 
many demands con- 
cerning student con- 
duct. 


00.55 


Advan taged 
Disadvantaged 


Low 

Low 




no 
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On the three statements which produced differences, the dis- 

i— «»— . „«* J, 

' ... . MW f„ ' 

whereas ft was a »i»- lf tt „ . y ai5C '"Ct 

izrx f ~ r 

concerned th * t8r e * S8 ’ th ® dIsadva "t«3ed students were more 

concerned than the advantaaed Th« Ate* 

to pay fng for tuition a ©fences of opinion with respect 

evlden h em * d t0 b ® con9ruent “'th the differences 

seemed to be a problem for the culturally distinct student The final 

:r - - 

advantaged student. ** * 8r “* ter °° nCern for dls- 

ences A . 1 aro7 h ‘V'* ^ that °" ,y three a ~ aa manifested differ- 

occurred dlroctl u ^ ten,,ed " S ' 9n,f,eant ’" «"* differences that 

tlnct students 0,13 * SUPP ° rted the hypothesis that culturally dis- 
tinct students were TOr e apt to perceive the statements as problem 

twenty"!, 71 hr" ° f StUdentS Wh ° W and -no" to the 

slderation Th 3 r aS ‘ W6re presented were tabulated for con- 

been manifested? T8b ' e l4 * A d,ff —ce seems to have 

Althoueh 7 7 ^ ta9ed B " d CU ' tUra,,y d,s ‘'"'t students. 

9 the large numbers of responses llmlf«w 

Of the ch, -square ratio ir ? the general Izabl 1 1 tv 

9 re ratio, It appears large enough (X 2 . 2b 13) tv- 
suggest at least a dlrectl n „=i 3 

It was found, were more I c d ' fferenCe ‘ Tha «"f«"y distinct, 

tlons. This could also b h" 6 l ° reSP ° nd affirm atlvely to the ques- 
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Disadvantaged Blacks and whites were observed In a 

significant chi-square ratl n ^ . d s 'milarway. A 

square ratio was also evidenced if f^ k 
suffered fk« . cea ‘ 11 too » however, 

the difference seelT ' ! Nevertheless, because 

answered -yes” ZTe , TcToThT ^ aCC ° mP8nyIn9 **" BIap ^ 

yes wnere^s 30 ? of whites did the «.k^ t . 

culturally distinct the concIus,on that 

. oistinct Blacks were more inclined to answer "ves" H,,„ , 
the whites was accented f*. t answer yes than were 

accepted for « least careful consideration. The data 
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would, therefore, suggest that the culturally distinct seem to have 
a greateV concern In reference to these problems than the advantaged 
■*nd more specifically, that Black disadvantaged seem to have a greater 
concern than white dlsadvrntaged. 

TABLE 

ARE THESE CONCERNS OR HAVE THESE 
CONCERNS BEEN A PROBLEM FOR YOU? 



Advantaged Disadvantaged 





Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Yes 


775 


27$ 


1032 


33 % 


No 


2120 


73% 


2139 


67 % 






<n 

♦ 

CM 

n 

CM 

X 


(C.ooi) 








TABLE 
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Di s^dvantaged 


B1 neks 


Whi tes 




Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Yes 


569 


34% 


420 


30% 


No 


1106 


66% 


974 


70S 



X 2 - 5. 1^* «.05) 



Black and white disadvantaged did not appear to dlv^ar appreciably 
in their responses to the question "Is this or has thi* been a problem 
for you?" The results are summarized on Table 37. The several statements 
that showed statistical significance, however, Indicated that Blacks 
were more concerned than whites. The first of these statements dealt 
with the problem of being placed on probation, the second with finding 
a part-time job, and the third with feeling that there should be more 
intramural or recreational opportunities on campus. It will be recalled 
that disadvantaged students were significantly more concerned about 
being placed on probation than advantaged students (P<.001). A com- 
parison within the culturally distinct group on this variable, however, 
produced even greater differences between Blacks and whites (P^.OOl); 
with the Black disadvantaged feeling a greater concern about being placed 
on probation. Surprisingly, these differences existed even though no 
apparent distinctions between Black and white culturally distinct were 
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reflected on the variables, “not doing well In a course, “ and 
"needing help in a course selection." 

On the latter questions (“needing help to find a part-time Job" 
and “feeling there should be more Intramural or recreational oppor- 
tunities on campus"), a similar trend was evident. In both cases (see 
chart for total group), these variables were responded to differently 
by advantaged and culturally distinct. Although these differences were 
not significant, they did Indicate directionality (<. 10). The dis- 
advantaged not only felt that getting a part-time Job was more of a 
concern but also they felt that more Intramural and recreational 
opportunities were needed. A closer look at the disadvantaged dis- 
closed that Blacks were primarily responsible for these Initial differ- 
ences between advantaged and disadvantaged. This was evidenced In the 
statistically significant difference between Black and white disadvantaged 
(<•05) . 

Total frequencies and percentages were calculated In an effort to 
ascertain whether advantaged and culturally distinct students differed 
in their predisposition to utilize various helping resources on the 25 
questions posed. Few significant differences were observed. This was 
particularly the case in the area of potential utilization (“would go") 
of university teaching personnel and university non- teaching personnel . 
Other areas showed similarity also. Responses were similar, for example, 
when the sel f was considered as a helping resource ("I would or have 
utilized myself as a resource"). And, advantaged and culturally distinct 
seemed to react similarly to the use of fellow students (“have gone"). 

Differences that were observed appeared to be rather small. For 
example, advantaged and disadvantaged responded similarly to non- teaching 
university personnel (“Would go"). However, the disadvantaged seemed 
to have utilized this resource ("Have gone") more than their advantaged 
counterparts. Thirteen percent stated that they "had gone" to a non- 
teaching university individual with one of these problems whereas only 
eight percent of the advantaged, adjusted total sample, did the same. 

In other words, a small difference existed between advantaged and cul- 
turally di stlnct in the area of utilizing non -teaching university per- 
sonne 1 . By and large, hov,*ever, the similarity between groups far 
exceeded the manifested differences. 
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TABLE 37 



STUDENT PROBLEM AREAS 



Percent of Black and White 
Disadvantaged Students Perceiving 
Statement as a Problem 


100-67 High 
66-34 Medium 
33-00 Low 


PROBLEM 


X 2 


GROUP 


PROBLEM 

CONCERN 


I . Not doing wel 1 In a 


00. 9 A 


Black 


High 


course. 




Wh I te 


High 


2. Needing help In 


00.03 


Black 


High 


course selection. 




Whl te 


High 


3. Being placed on 


24.36 « .001 ) 


Black 


Medl urn 


probation. 




White 


Low 


4. Questioning your 


01 . 34 


Black 


Low 


reading abi 1 i ty. 




Whl te 


Low 


5. Having difficul ty 


00.64 


Black 


Medl urn 


studying or using the 




White 


Medl urn 


1 { b ra ry . 


6. i wing questions con- 


00.98 


Black 


Medium 


cerning career or vo- 




White 


Med i urn 


cational goals. 


7* Not able to pay tui- 


00.06 


Black 


Medium 


tion for next semes- 




Whl te 


Medi urn 


ter. 


8. Thinking of dropping 


00.03 


Black 


Low 


out of school to get 




White 


Low 


a Job. 


9. Needing help to find 


05.26 K.05) 


Black 


High 


a part-time Job. 




White 


Medium 


10. Wanting information 


00.00 


Black 


Low 


about cooperative 




White 


Low 


education or prac- 
tical training dur- 
ing college. 


11. Feeling that a policy 


01.01 


Black 


Medium 


or practice of the 




White 


Low 


university was unfair. 


12. Suspecting that the 


01.81 


Black 


Low 


university was engag- 




White 


Low 


ed in unethical 
practices. 
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PROBLEM 


X 2 


GROUP 


PROBLEM 

CONCERN 


13. 


Feeling concerned 


01.02 


Black 


Low 




about bringing po- 
litical change In 
the society. 




White 


Low 


14. 


Feeling the unlver- 


00.13 


Black 


Low 




sity should be more 
Involved In plays, 
concerts, lectures, 
etc. 




White 


Low 






15. 


Thinking the univer- 


02.55 « .20) 


Black 


Medium 




sity should be involv 
ed in problems wi th 
urban crisis. 




White 


Low 


16. 


Having no friends. 


00.07 


Black 


Low 








White 


Low 


17. 


Expressing opinions 


A yes or 


no answer 






and good feelings. 


does not 


apply. 




18. 


Talking about some- 


A yes or 


no answer 


♦ 




thing you are proud 
of. 


does not 


apply. 




19. 


Feeling there should 


00.00 


Black 


Low 




be community spirit 
on campus . 




Whi te 


Low 


20. 


Feeling there should 


04.54 


Black 


Low 




be more intramural 




Whl te 


Low 



or recreational op- 
portunities on cam- 
pus . 



21. Feeling restrained 


00.09 


Black 


Med { urn 


about dormitory 
rules . 




Whi te 


Med i urn 


22. Finding dress code 


01.55 


Black 


Low 


rules too strict. 




Wh i te 


Low 


23. Not feeling relaxed 


00.04 


Black 


Low 


about the conduct 
rules . 




Wh i te 


Low 


24. Feeling the rules 


00.50 


Black 


Low 


governing alcohol , 
cars, etc. are too 
strict. 




Wh i te 


Low 


25. Thinking the univer- 


00.38 


Black 


Low 


sity is making too 
many demands con- 
cerning student 
conduct. 




Whi te 


Low 



1.15 



i.ts 



TABLE 38 



FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES OF ADVANTAGED 
AND DISADVANTAGED USING SELECTED RESOURCES 



RESOURCE ADVANTAGED DISADVANTAGED 







f 


percent of 
total number 


■ f 


percent of 
total number 


Teaching person- 
nel at the Unl- 
vers l ty 


Would Go 

Have Gone 

Would Go and 
Have Gone 


635 

227 

188 


201 

7% 

6% 


743 

301 

241 


201 

8% 

7% 


Non-Teaching 


Would Go 


1175 


37% 


1386 


38% 


Uni vers I ty 
Personnel 


Have Gone 


240 


8% 


460 


13% 




Would Go and 
Have Gone 


206 


6% 


362 


10% 


Fellow 


Would Go 


919 


23 % 


1234 


34% 


Students 


Have Gone 


349 


11% 


411 


11% 




Would Go and 
Have Gone 


277 


3 % 


297 


8% 


Persons Not 


Would Go 


539 


17% 


475 


13% 


Connected 
With the 


Have Gone 


208 


7 % 


182 


5% 


Uni vers i ty 


Would Go and 
Have Gone 


156 


5% 


128 


3% 


Self 


Would Go 


375 


m 


463 


13% 




Have Gone 


175 


6 % 


253 


7% 




Would Go and 
Have Gone 


114 


4% 


171 


5% 



Differences between advantaged and culturally distinct students 
were more evident when specific questions were considered. For example, 
a question of relative concern to both was: “If you were not doing 

well In a particular course, to whom would you go to discuss and/or 
remedy the situation?" Whereas both groups overwhelmingly preferred 
teaching personnel at the university, more advantaged than disadvantaged 
Indicated that they “would go" to this resource. A point of Interest 
was that even though more advantaged suggested they “would go“ more 
disadvantaged Indicated they “have gone." 

The same relationship was evidenced on other questions. On 
Question #3, for example, (“If you learned that you had been placed on 
probation, to whom would you go to discuss and/or remedy the situation? 1 ') 
the principle resource for each was non-teaching university personnel. 
Again advantaged students suggested more so than the culturally distinct 
that they “would go." On the other hand, when the actual numbers of 
students that “have gone" were observed, more culturally distinct 
were found. This phenomenon was pronounced also on Questions #5 
(“If you had difficulties stuQ/ing or using the library effectively, 
to whom would you go to discuss and/or remedy the situation?"); #9 
(“If you needed help In finding a part-time job for the summer or during 
the school year, to whom would you go to obtain Information?"); #1? 

(“If you wanted more information about co-operative programs or practical 
training during your college career, to whom would you go to discuss 
the situation? 11 ); # 12 (“If yo ! suspected or had evidence that the 
university was engaged in unethical practice, to whom would you go to 
discuss the s I tuat Iun.' 1 ) ; #1A »,*’f you thought the university should 

be more involved in providing dramatic plays, music concerts, substantive 

lecture series on current issues, etc., to whom would you go to discuss 
the situation?"); ff\S (“if you thought the college or university should 
be more involved In problems dealing with the urban crisis and making 
a social impact upon society in general or in its immediate locale, to 
whom would you go to discuss the situation?"); #20 (“If you felt that 
there should be more intramural or recreational opportunities on campus, 
to whom would you go to discuss and/or remedy the situation?"); #22 
(“If you found the rules governing dress at the university to be too 
strict or ridiculous, to whom would you go to discuss this?"); #23 

If you did not feel relaxed under the rules of the university governing 
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conduct on the campus to whom would you go to discuss this?"); and 
#25 (“If you thought that the university was making too many demands 
about your conduct while you were away from the campus, to whom would 
you go to discuss th!s?“). With each of these questions more advantaged 
than culturally distinct Indicated that they would use either teaching 
or non-teaching university personnel for assistance In dealing with the 
specific question* On the other hand, when actual use was considered, 
culturally distinct outnumbered advantaged. This would suggest that 
the disadvantaged are more reticent to commit themselves to the poten- 
tial utilization of available university helping resources. Yet, 
because their needs for assistance apparently exceed those of the ad- 
vantaged, It is not surprising to find that they actually use the 
facilities more. 

In order to observe differences between these groups on different 
campuses, frequencies and percentages of advantaged and disadvantaged 
students using the selected resources at each of the sampled universities 
were compiled and presented In Table 39. Generally, there was much 
similarity between the disadvantaged of the three schools when indivi- 
dual resources were considered. An exception to this generalization 
was the disadvantaged student response to teaching personnel at the 
university . The sampled Purdue students seemed to be less Inclined 
to indicate that they "would go" to this group for assistance than were 
the disadvantaged from Wayne State and Eastern Michigan. This was 
also reflected in the number of students who actually used this resource. 
Once again, the Purdue culturally distinct had a lower percentage. 

Purdue culturally distinct students on the other hand indicated that 
they "have gone" to non- teaching university personnel for assistance 
on the various questions posed. Whereas the difference is not large 
It does present a trend contrary to the one alluded to Immediately 
above. 

As was the case with the disadvantaged, the advantaged students 
at the three universities responded In like fashion to the selected 
resources. The sole exception In this case was that the Purdue ad- 
vantaged seemed to manifest a greater tendency to use fellow students 
as resources than the advantaged in the other schools. This, however, 
was overshadowed by the similarities. 



TABLE 39 



FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES OF ADVANTAGED AND 
DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS USING SELECTED RESOURCES 



PURDUE WAYNE EMU 

ADV PIS ADV DIS ADV DIS 







f * 


3 


f 


■ ***.«.. 

3 


f 


3 


f 


* 3 


f~ 


3 


' f~"? '1 


Teaching Per- 
sonnel at the 
Un 1 ve rs 1 ty 


Would Go 


152 


17? 


163 m 


119 


18% 


177 20? 


354 21? 


331 


253 


Have Gone 


82 


9? 


43 


3? 


45 


73 


88 


10? 


99 


63 


101 


83 


Woul d Go and 
Have Gone 


63 


7? 


35 


2? 


38 


6% 


68 


8? 


88 


53 


69 


53 




Non-Teaching 


Would Go 


348 40% 


590 


393 


249 38% 


337 39? 


578 35? 


491 


383 


Personnel at 


Have Gone 


93 


11? 


















the Univer- 


CM 

CM 

CM 


153 


59 


9? 


109 


12% 


80 


53 


129 


93 


sity 


Would Go and 
Have Gone 


75 


9? 


187 


123 


56 


9? 


85 


10% 


65 


43 


92 


73 


Fe 1 1 ow 
Students 


Would Go 


309 35? 


397 26? 


165 26% 


cn 

o 

CM 


24% 


446 273 


345 27? 


Have Gone 


148 


17? 


187 


1 2 % 


65 


10% 


92 


11% 


140 


8? 


122 


93 




Would Go and 












* 
















Have Gone 


118 


13? 


150 


10% 


51 


8? 


71 


8% 


109 


7? 


71 


53 


Persons Not 


Wou 1 d Go 


138 163 


175 


12% 


94 14? 


110 


133 


296 18% 


188 14% 


Connected W! th 


Have Gone 






69 


















the University 


72 


83 


53 


43 


7? 


46 


53 


S3 


6% 


65 


53 


Would Go and 
Have Gone 


53 


6 % 


58 


4% 


37 


6? 


36 


4 % 


66 


43 


32 


23 




Self 


Would Go 


104 


12% 


163 


11% 


85 


133 


131 


15? 


161 


10? 


162 


123 




Have Gone 


57 


73 


81 


53 


42 


73 


70 


8? 


78 


5? 


97 


73 




Would Go and 
Have Gone 


41 


5% 


63 


4% 


25 


4% 


54 


6? 


55 


3? 


50 


4% 
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TABLE 40 



FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES OF DISADVANTAGED 



BLACK AND 


WHITE STUDENTS 


USING 


SELECTED RESOURCES 




RESOURCE 






BLACK 




WHITE 








percent of 




percent of 








total number 




total number 








using the 




using the 






f 


servtce 


f 


service 


Teaching Person* 


Would Go 


425 


23% 


326 


21% 


nel at the Un 1- 
versl ty 


Have Gone 


210 


11% 


156 


10% 




Would Go and 
Have Gone 


121 


6% 


109 


7% 


Non-Teaching 


Would Go 


691 


37% 


611 


39% 


Uni vers 1 ty 
Personnel 


Have Gone 


242 


13% 


177 


11% 




Would Go and 
Have Gone 


179 


9% 


143 


9% 


Fel low 
Students 


Would Go 
Have Gone 


508 

209 


27% 

11% 


455 


29% 


199 


13% 




Would Go and 
Have Gone 


145 


8% 


161 


10% 


Persons Not 
Connected With 


Would Go 
Have Gone 


285 

113 


15% 

6% 


214 


14% 


the University 


95 


6% 




Would Go and 
Have Gone 


69 


4% 


65 


4% 


Self 


Would Go 


260 


14% 


161 


10% 




Have Gone 


157 


8% 


68 


4% 




Would Go and 
Have Gone 


101 


5% 


51 


3% 
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Total frequencies and percentages were calculated for culturally 
distinct whites and Blacks in order to assess differences In their 
predispositions to utilize various helping resources. Unlike the 
findings observed when advantaged and disadvantaged were contrasted 
and analyzed, very little difference was evident. Indeed, a significant 
finding is the similarity of the response. The only difference between 
the two groups seemed to be In the area of self-utilization. In the 
latter case, Blacks seemed to be more apt to utilize their own personal 

I 

resources for problem solving, in other words, they were more Inclined 
to deal with the problem concerns on their own without the use of 
outside resources. 

Even though few differences were evident between Black and white 
culturally distinct when the problem concerns were considered as a 
whole, differences between the groups in resource selection were more 
evident when individual problem concerns were examined. For the 
purpose of this analysis, difference between groups was defined as at 
least 10% discrepancy between the frequency selection of specific 
resources. 

On the first question, "If you were not doing well In a particular 
course, to whom would you go to discuss and/or remedy the s 1 tuati on?“, 
both Blacks and whites overwhelmingly preferred teaching personnel at 
the university . This tendency, however, was more pronounced among 
whites than Blacks (65% of disadvantaged whites "would go and have 
gone" to teaching personnel at the university whereas only 52% of 
Black disadvantaged were so inclined). On the other hand. Blacks were 
more apt to utilize non- teaching university personnel for the same 
problem than were whites, this being particularly the case when the 
category "have gone" was examined. In this case, 19% of the Blacks had 
utilized this resource whereas only 8% of the whites had done so. 
Interestingly, more Blacks indicated that they "had gone" to non- teaching 
personnel at the university than had indicated they "would go" (19% and 
11% respectively). This perhaps, could be an indication of how well 
this resource responded to the needs of Black culturally distinct students 
on this particular concern. 

On question number three, "If you learned that you had been placed 
on probation, to whom would you go to discuss and/or remedy the situation? 
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the most popular choice of both was non- teaching university personnel . 
However, Blacks and whites differed significantly In the categories 
"would go*' and "have gone." On the first, white culturally distinct 
outnumbered Black disadvantaged by a relatively wide margin (58% and 
39% respectively), while on the second, the opposite was true. Blacks 
were more apt to have utilized the resource than whites (21% to 8%). 

This might suggest that (1) Blacks feel more comfortable about going 
to non-teaching university personnel for help on the problem concern 
and/or (2) they have a greater concern about being placed on probation. 
The latter hypothesis wou*d appear to be a tenable one In light of other 
data. For example, Black disadvantaged students actually utilized 
all available university and non-uni versl ty resources, Including self, 
more than the white disadvantaged students on this question. Also 
many more Blacks than whites Indicated that it was or had been a 
problem for them when they were specifically asked. 

Question #6 was, "If you had questions concerning your career or 
vocational goals, to whom would you go to discuss these questions?" 

Even though both Black culturally distinct and white culturally 
distinct preferred non-teaching university personnel to discuss career 
and vocational problems, the preference was more pronounced with the 
white disadvantaged. This was clearly reflected In the differences 
between the groups on the categories "would go" and "have gone" 
where the percentages were 52% and 32% of the whites and 39% and 20% 
of the Blacks respectively. This was also the case on question Hi 
("If you could not manage to pay tuition for the coming semester, to 
whom would you go to discuss and/or remedy the situation?"). Once 
again Blacks and whites both preferred non-teaching university personnel 
with the preference on the part of whites being considerably stronger. 

It will be recalled that Black disadvantaged expressed a greater 
concern about needing help in finding part-time employment (P - <.05) 

(#9 "If you needed help in finding a part-time job for the summer or 
during the school year, to whom would you go to obtain information?"). 
This was evidenced in their greater utilization of the various resources 
to resolve informational need. Interestingly, however, this concern was 
not significantly evident between the two groups on preferences for 
assistance. In fact the one resource that manifested difference (a 
difference of 10%) was in the opposite direction. In this case more 
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whites than Blacks indicated that they "would go" and "have gone" to 
persons not connected with the university (39% and 21% as compared to 
23% and 15%) to answer their questions. (Note: This may raise a 

question as to whether Black and white disadvantaged students have 
different "of f-canpus" resources at their disposal.) 

On the question "if you were Interested in bringing about political 
change, in the soclety-at-large, to whom would you go to discuss the 
situation?" Blacks and whites responded similarly with the sole exception 
being the case of utilizing fellow students as resources. Disadvantaged 
whites, it seems, were more inclined to go to their peers when a pro- 
blem such as this became a concern. The difference was quite substantial. 
Fifty-three percent of the white culturally distinct insisted that they 
"would go" to fellow students whereas only 33% of the Black disadvantaged 
said the same. Also, more whites than Blacks actually utilized ("have 
gone") their own peers. The two differences were Jointly evidenced 
in the final category "would go and have gone;" where 17% of the white 
culturally distinct were to be found as compared to only 1% for the 
Blacks. 

Where Black disadvantaged students were not Inclined to use fellow 
students for questions concerning political change this was not the case 
with those concerning student cultural life. (#1A "If you thought the 
university should be more involved in providing dramatic plays, musi^ 
concerts, substantive lecture series on current Issues, etc., to whom 
would you go to discuss the situation?") In this case more Black 
culturally distinct suggested that If this was a problem, they would 
probably go to peers for assistance rather than to any of the other 
resources. White disadvantaged were more inclined to suggest that they 
would go to non- teaching university personnel. In either case, however, 
the gulf between "would go" and "have gone" was extremely large. This 
was supported by the low number of affirmative responses for both on 
the question "Is this or has this been a problem for you?" 

Black culturally distinct and white disadvantaged were inclined to 
select similar groups on the question, "If you did not have many friends 
on campus, with which group would you be most likely to associate?" 
Nevertheless, some differences were manifested. For example, white 
disadvantaged overwhelmingly preferred to associate ("would go") 
with their own peers (69%). The percentage of Blacks indicating t^ey 
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would associate with peers was somewhat lower (50$). No major 
differences were evidenced, however, In the area of actual association 
("have gone"). This was also the case In the category "persons not 
connected with the university" where no difference was evident In 
actual association but 27 % of the Black disadvantaged population 
suggested they would associate with off campus persons whereas only 8$ 
of white culturally distinct indicated this. 

When asked to respond to question #19, "If you felt there should 
be more community spirit on the campus, to whom would you go to 
discuss and/or remedy the si tuatlon?", differences were manifested with 
respect to several of the helping resources, specifically In the category 
"would go." For both Blacks and whites, fellow students were the first 
choice. More whites than Blacks, however, indicated they "would go" 
to peers (77$ to 59$ respectively). A difference of at least 10$ was 
observed in the "would go" category in both teaching personnel at the 
university and persons not connected with the university. In each case 
Black disadvantaged students were more inclined to suggest they "would 
go" than were whites. However, no differences were evidenced when actual 
utilization was considered ("have gone"). 

Finally, on question #20, "If you felt that there should be more 
intramural or recreation opportunities on campus, to whom would you 
go to discuss and/or remedy the situation?", one interesting difference 
was manifested. Forty percent of the Black culturally distinct Indicated 
they would go to teaching personnel at the university with such a problem. 
Yet, only 1$ of the same group actually went to this resource and this 
individual did not indicate that he "would go" again. Whereas this 
trend was evident for white disadvantaged, it was not nearly so pronounced. 
Both groups on the whole preferred non- teaching university personnel 
as helping resources. 

Twenty-five problem concerns were presented to advantaged and dis- 
advantaged in the Student Personnel Questionnaire. Both groups were asked 
to respond to the questions, "is this or has this been a problem for you/" 
The results showed that disadvantaged students were generally more 
inclined than advantaged to have viewed the problem areas as personal 
concerns. Also, when the culturally distinct were examined more closely, 
culturally distinct Black students appeared to have manifested more con- 
cern in these areas than culturally distinct whites. 
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•Summary * Student Personnel Questionnaire 

In summary, few differences were evidenced between the advantaged 
and culturally distinct when helplno . asources were examined. Generally, 
however, It appeared that culturally distinct students were s 1 1 gh 1 1 y 
more Inclined to have utilized the various university helping resources 
such as teachers and counselors. When the question, “Would you go to 
this resource? 11 was posed for each of a number of university services, 
advantaged students were more Inclined to respond affirmatively. When 
the question, “Have you used these services?" was considered, however, 
the opposite was discovered. Disadvantaged students actually used the 
various resources more even though they were less Inclined to suggest 
that they "would go" If they needed help. 
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Generalizations About the Disadvantaged 
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This section provides the reader with a series of generalizations 
about the culturally distinct and about programs designed to assist 
them. Final project reports are typically voluminous and detailed 
documents. A common source of difficulty for the consumer, therefore, 
Is gleaning from this detail Information that Is appropriate and rele- 
vant to his situational needs. As a result we have attempted to make 
our findings more accessible and applicable for the reader. 

In most cases the literal parentage of any given generalization 
is likely to be both mixed and uncertain. However, the validities of 
these generalizations are a reflection of numerous findings In the 
literature regarding the culturally distinct. The statements would 
appear to have utility for both research and practice. However, 
their best utilization Is probably as a stimulus for further thought' 
or action rath'er than as definite statements of what Is. It Is hoped 
that these generalizations will serve these ends and not become 
contributors to stereotypic responses or rigid thinking. When used 
in the context of /experimentation, the generalizations may hopefully 
lead to Improved programs and practice. 
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I. Culturally different students must acquaint themselves with 
two distinct value systems. 

Many culturally different students may show resentment at this 
Imposition and some may manifest anxiety. The resultant anger or 
Insecurity may hamper performance In the larger society, and more 
specifically In school related activities. This problem Is obvious 
not only when different cultural groups are considered (e.g. economically 
deprived Puerto Ricans, Mexlcan-Amer leans, and American Indians), but 
also when subcultures are observed (economically deprived Blacks and 
white?). From each group, to a leaser or greater degree, unique 
behaviors, patterns of communication, Interests, and values emanate 
which differ from the dominant cultural group. Hence, each cultural 
and subcultural group, knowingly or unknowingly, attempts to transmit 
these norms to their youngsters. However, problems are evidenced when 
these youths begin to interact In the dominant culture. Dissonance 
may arise as a result of attempting to maintain or change previously 
learned life style patterns In light of new data gathered from ex- 
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perlences In the contracul ture. One possible consequence Is the 
manifestation of dissatisfaction or even contempt for both cultural 
milieus. 

II. Culturally distinct students seem to utilize unique coping 
behaviors that are rooted In their specific cultural 
experience. 

Since It has been shown that the cultural experiences of advantaged 
and disadvantaged students differ, It would appear that Inclinations 
toward specific coping behaviors are, In part, related to past 
environmental experiences. Specific life styles, behavioral patterns, 
and problem solving techniques may be the roots from which these coping 
behaviors are developed. As the roots vary, so also the resulting 
behaviors. Thus, the culturally distinct student may bring to the 
college setting a style which may be antithetical to the accepted 
norms of the environment. Criticism, scorn and rejection may result. 
Several minority group authors have suggested that the cause for this 
react ton may be a product of the majority group's general Intolerance 
of difference. It has also been suggested that the greater the 
differences the greater the reaction of society. Advantaged students 
manifesting coping behaviors similar to the disadvantaged, for example, 
might be percetved to be less different. Rather than rejection, scorn 
or crtttctsm, these students may only be viewed as "characters." 

III. Because parents and relatives of culturally distinct 
students have had less experience with college attendance, 
disadvantaged students may attend with less Information 
about university norms. This may result In greater amounts 
of anxiety associated with the experience. 

it has been shown that students who come to the untverslty for 
the first time must undergo a period of adjustment. This change of 
environment may be more drasttc for the disadvantaged than for the 
advantaged student. More likely for the latter, this gap Is partially 
bridged by the experiences of parents, relatives or acquaintances, who, 
albeit In another era, attended college and experienced the initial 
pressures associated with college attendance. Because during the 
formative years disadvantaged students may have lacked, at least more 
so than the advantaged, physical anc ! verbal contact with college life, 
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It is more likely that feelings of trepidation associated with the 
unknown will arise. It appears conceivable, therefore, that In addition 
to the external presses with which each college student Is confronted, 
the disadvantaged student may be more hampered by unresolved internal 
anxieties associated with the new life. 

IV. Research shows that the unique cultural experiences of the 

disadvantaged student may reflect a tendency towards an action 
orientati on. 

There is evidence to support the assumption the* disadvantaged 
students, because of unique social-cultural experience, bring to the 
university cognitive life styles that differ accordingly from the 
advantaged population. Such a difference may be a tendency toward 
an action orientation. It is Important for student personnel workers 
to remember that these differences may be more instrumental In 
determining Interests, and ways and rates of learning for the disad- 
vantaged than In showing Inadequacies or handicaps. (Indeed, they 
may be perceived to be advantageous.) This finding appears to have 
implications for designing learning experiences for culturally 
distinct students. If student personnel workers can know the cognitive 
life style of the learner and if they can provide teaching or counseling 
methodologies what are congruent with these specifications then the 
probability of success will be considerably enhanced and an Important 
pitfall will have been avoided. 

V. in light of current social and economic conditions culturally 
distinct students have discovered higher education to be one 
of the few means for personal advancement. 

Whereas both advantaged and disadvantaged students may consider 
higher education as an important means of economic and social advance- 
ment It is particularly important to the disadvantaged because It 
may be perceived as a sole means. Even though culturally distinct 
students and, more specifically, minority group members, have exper- 
ienced some difficulty In achieving success in an educational system 
conceived to service, primarily, the needs of the dominant culture, 
it nevertheless appears that this system Is more amenable to adapting 
to the needs of the disadvantaged than are other Institutions In our 
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society. Many writers have therefore, predicted that the enrollment 
of disadvantaged students In college will continue to Increase. 

This will further necessitate the development of effective programs for 
this group and will require that new energies and Ideas be channeled 
into this facet of the university. 

VI. Research data indicates conflicting evidence regarding the 
level of vocational -educational aspirations of disadvantaged 
students; however, trends in current research suggest that 
aspirations of culturally distinct students are equal to or 
higher than those of advantaged students but that their actual 
expectations are considerably lower. 

When considering the educational motivation of disadvantaged 
students it Is important to consider both aspiration and expectation. 

The relationship between the two concepts Is a close one but as results 
from studies show, responses by advantaged and disadvantaged students 
tend to differ. It Is usually discovered that disadvantaged youth 
have high vocational-educational aspirations. In many cases they aspire 
to become the best students or recipients of professional or doctoral 
degrees. However, wanting to acquire a graduate degree and expecting 
to receive a graduate degree are different concepts. The latter, 
it would appear, Is more grounded In reality and past experiences whereas 
the former is based upon desire. For many minority group members there 
are no constraints upon aspirations. However, when an attempt Is made 
to realize these ambitions many Inhibiting factors may be uncovered. 

These factors (e.g. poor academic performance, social prejudice) may 
be used knowingly or unknowingly to discourage culturally distinct 
students from pursuing desired courses of action through the dissemin- 
ation of educational or vocational predictions. For most disadvantaged 
students these prediction techniques work to steer them away from 
aspiration realization. Instead, student personnel workers may be wise 
to seek out more relevant criteria for vocational and educational 
counseling, criteria that focus upon positive attributes vis-a-vis 
negative differences. 

VII. Standard means of assessment of culturally different popu- 
lations, with regard to achievement, aptitude and vocational 
development, have been shown to have severe limitations when 
applied to the culturally distinct. 
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Although there Is considerable controversy, It Is becoming 
Increasingly obvious that assessment Instruments designed and developed 
primarily for advantaged populations are not altogether appropriate 
for disadvantaged students. This Is evidenced when traditional 
objective test data are ranked high on the list of criteria examined 
relative to the admission of disadvantaged students to higher educa- 
tion. These admission procedures, however, for the selection of 
disadvantaged students are being vigorously challenged. Fortunately, 
a number of colleges are experimenting with a wide variety of selection 
procedures which transcend these traditional selection processes. 



VIII. Culturally distinct students often experience or have 
Vl "- experienced economic deprivation. For this mm they may 
attend college without the same expectation of graduation. 



It appears that many disadvantaged students wme to the university 
with no apparent long-range financial backing. Even though this 
phenomenon Is not unlike the situation discovered by many advantaged 
students, It appears that those who are culturally distinct face more 
difficulty In acquiring Jobs, scholarships and fellowships. This 
has several Implications for their length of stay at the university: 

(1) disadvantaged students may be economically squeezed out of the 
university because of unavailable funds. This may occur even after 
they have exhausted all available and "realistic 1 ' resources; (2) 
disadvantaged students may attend college knowing thay they will only 
have funds for a limited time and when the funds expire they may 
withdraw without pursuing alternatives. Each of these Implications 
decrease the possibility of graduation. Strategies that provide for 
Information about long-term financial aid and educational planning 
and measures that follow through with the actual acquisition of Jobs, 
scholarships and fellowships are essential If this source of difficulty 
for the culturally distinct Is to be resolved. 



IX Research indicates that disadvantaged s t “ de " ts , wh ° 

attend college may possess a higher level of , 

motivation than advantaged students. Even though the level 
of motivation seems to be maintained during the col ege 
years there appears to be more variability In relation 
tn their academic achievement. 
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It has been shown that many disadvantaged students attained higher 
grade point averages and Invested greater amounts of energy In succeed- 
ing In high school than advantaged students. Yet, It can be also 
shown that once they attended college the “academic advantage" 
decreased In many cases, often to the point where the opposite was 
true. Several reasons have been advanced for this: (1) that 

disadvantaged students who attend college are generally from high 
schools that possess lower academic standings; (2) that disadvantaged 
students who succeed In high school settings are more highly motivated 
than advantaged students but that In college settings advantaged students 
also begin to Increase their motivation and, as a result close the gap 
that existed before; and (3) that the sudden change from the domestic 
to the college environment Is greater for disadvantaged students than 
advantaged students. These factors and others have created, In part, 
much variability among the culturally distinct In the area of academic 
achievement. Whereas advantaged students generally perform higher 
than disadvantaged students, many of the latter demonstrate an equal 
facility. Because of the many factors of dlsadvantageness, however, 
many more of the culturally distinct fall at the opposite extreme 
thus Increasing variability and hence making the application of 
special programming more difficult. 

X. A majority of Individuals labeled as disadvantaged are Black, 
however, poor white, Puerto Ricans, American Indians, and 
Mexican- Americans are also Included In sizeable numbers. 

It Is well known that a high relationship exists between minority 
group membership and dlsadvantageness. And, because various minorities 
are found In different parts of the country, the disadvantaged in 
one area may have a different ethnic composition than another. These 
groups may have similarities (e.g. economic deprivation) but It Is 
important to remember that enormous cultural differences are probably 
more common. Whereas each minority may have a difficult time becoming 
assimilated and acculturated to the larger society or more specifically, 
in the case of the college bound, to the university environment, 
each may experience unique difficulties. It would seem imperative 
that student personnel workers should know, understand, accept and 
show a concern for the particular disadvantaged group with which they 
will be most closely associated. Lip service alone will not suffice. 




XI. In providing Helping services for the disadvantaged, ter- 
ritorial limits for the different specialities have little 
si gnl f l cance. 

There appears to be little Justification today for establishing 
protected territories for each of the personnel specialities. In 
practice, SPW must by necessity, find themselves serving a multi- 
plicity of roles and functions, sometimes In collaboration with 
different personnel specialists, but frequently as sole worker for a 
given group of disadvantaged. At the present time many of .these student 
personnel facilities are located In contiguous locales* The diversity 
of specialities, however, often poses problems of overlap and on 
occasion the pursuit of opposite goals. 

X| |, In developing and Implementing programs for the disadvantaged 
student, personnel workers should be aware that such program- 
matic efforts may be perceived by disadvantaged students as 
a threat to their autonomy, self control, and Integrity. 

It seems quite evident that the responses of disadvantaged students 
toward programmatic efforts will vary greatly. One issue seems parti - 
cularly Important. There Is evidence which indicates that, in some 
cases, students from disadvantaged backgrounds respond very negatively 
to being "thrown* 1 Into programs with little consideration for their 
attitudes or feelings regarding the matter. Furthermore, some students 
point out that they dislike being singled out as "disadvantaged" 
through participation In certain programs and practices. Conversely, 
there is reflected a point of view by other students which suggests 
that a sense of camaraderie and peer Identity Is an Important element 
of special programmatic efforts. Such evidence, It would seem, serves 
to reinforce the notion that In developing programs for students and 
more specifically, disadvantaged students, top priority must be given 
to the exceptionally wide variety of attitudes, values, and needs 
of these students. And of equal Importance, no matter how well In ten- 
tioned programmatic efforts may be, assistance may be seen or at least 
perceived by culturally distinct students in such a way that the liabil- 
ities of acceptance or Involvement may exceed the potential for rewards. 

i ' 

XIII. It would appear that successful programs for the disadvantaged 
attempt to adapt both the university environment to the Indl- 
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victual and the Individual to the environment, but not 
exclusively one or the other. 

In the past most universities attempted to exclusively adapt 
disadvantaged Individuals to the university environment. In the 
process a number of these students discovered that this expectation 
was Inconsistent with their need structure and hence, willingly or 
unwillingly, terminated before they achieved graduation. However, 
with Increasing numbers of students from disadvantaged backgrounds 
making their appearance on college campuses, universities are becoming 
cognizant of the fact that they must attempt to modify certain college 
programs and practices In order to accomodate a highly diverse student 
body; more diverse than at any time In the history of American educa- 
tion, and evidence indicates that this trend will continue. In one 
sense, the ability of higher education to cope effectively with the 
challenges presented by the disadvantaged student will, In essence, 
be a reflection of Its readiness to respond to a wide variety of 
p rob 1 ems . 

XiV. Helping strategies and procedures should be developed on 
a hierarchical basis meeting more basic needs first. 

It is interesting to note that the helping procedure which seems 
to have had the greatest impact on changing the behavior of students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds was, simply, providing them with a meal 
Some very elaborate helping procedures have been ineffectual because 
the pressing needs of the persons were for food or medical care. It 
is easy to infer that because we have studied the environment in which 
persons are living, that the environment is somehow now improved 
or even adequate. In fact, it would appear that the basic necessities 
of many are not being met and that we have, in many instances, cata- 
logued the needs of people rather than changed conditions of living. 

It would appear that any effective helping strategy must, following 
the law of parsimony, deal with basic physical needs prior to, or 
concurrently with, psychological assistance. 




XV. If culturally distinct students and paraprofessionals are 
afforded the opportunity to become involved in program 
development and implementation, such programs may be more 
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successful In attracting and meeting the needs of students 
from disadvantaged backgrounds. 

It seems quite evident, through numerous program descriptions and 
evaluations, that students from disadvantaged backgrounds can make 
significant contributions to program effectiveness. For example, 
numerous tutorial projects have employed the talents of culturally 
distinct students with considerable success. In these situations 
the student Is provided an opportunity to become Involved In decision 
making responsibilities and in helping roles which have educational 
ramifications for his peers, as well as himself* Also, Inherent 
in these kinds of activities is the opportunity for the student to 
have an influence on events which have a direct bearing on his educa- 
tional life. If students from disadvantaged backgrounds perceive 
that vehicles are available within the educational setting which en- 
courage participation and Input regarding proposed and ongoing programs, 
then it would appear that greater support and utilization of programma- 
tic efforts by disadvantaged students would ensue. 

XVI. Student personnel workers coordinate their programmatic 
efforts with those of other university and community 
agencies In order to best facilitate the educational- 
psychological -vocational growth of culturally distinct 
students . 

The essence of effective programming for disadvantaged students 
is reflected In a college-wide commitment to program development, 
Implementation, and coordination. This suggests a considerable In- 
vestment of Institutional financial and human resources. Inherent 
in such a commitment is the provision that faculty, administration, 
and student representatives become involved In the Initial planning 
of programs. Such procedures would aid In program acceptance by the 
various segments of the university community, as well as facilitate 
implementation. Most certainly, once programs are In operation, 
systematic communication links must be maintained between project 
directors and the total university. Also, an often neglected area 
of linkage Is between the college and the community; therefore, It 
would seem reasonable to involve Interested community members In all 
phases of programmatic efforts. 
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XVII. The demands for funds to expend services for the culturally 
distinct Is accelerating and exceeding available resources. 

This generalisation has significant Implications for the selection 
of strategies for program development. Because the addition of new 
professional staff and facilities requires new sources of Income and 
because these sources of Income may become Increasingly limited* 
student personal workers may be required to Innovate within limitations 
prescribed by economic parameters. If effective, relevant programs 
are to be developed In the light of these financial limitations, 
student personnel workers must become flexible and accepting of 
experimentation with existing resources. If the present student per- 
sonnel services staffs and facilities can be utilized to their full 
potential, then the need for financial assistance will be reduced 
considerably. Therefore, It is Imperative that those services 
become an Integrated part of the existing Institutional program 
reducing dependence on federal funding. 

XVIII. When dealing with disadvantaged populations, student 

personnel workers may be required to develop and experiment 
with Intervention strategies that differ from prior 
training and experience. 

Most student personnel programs have been designed for persons 
from advantaged backgrounds. However, as Has been elucidated else- 
where, culturally distinct students may exhibit motivations, Interests, 
and values that differ significantly from ‘'advantaged 11 students. 

It would appear that certain elements of programs for students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds should attempt to accommodate these differences. 
The adoption of intervention strategies that are congruent with the 
expressed needs of culturally distinct students seems Imperative. As 
a result student personnel workers may be faced with new challenging 
situations that demand new and challenging responses. 

XIX. It would appear that an Integral part of the success of 
programs for the culturally distinct Is contingent upon 
the dissemination of Information about the opportunities 
and services offered. 

Before culturally distinct students arrive on campus, they and their 
parents should be informed of the resources available t' r ough the 
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college or university. Some col leges Initiate Information dltsamln- 
tlon processes to students from disadvantaged backgrounds as early as 
Junior high school and continue the procedure throughout the 
stidents 1 secondary school years* If culturally distinct students are 
aware of the opporv.unl ties and special services available before they 
arrive at the university* the probability of Increased motivation for 
higher education* as well as Increased use of programs and services* 

Is enhanced* Once disadvantaged students arrive on the campus* 
there must be a concerted effort made to maintain continuous person- 
alized contacts* opportunities and services* 

XX. Student personnel services programs that have been Identified 
as being progressive and Innovative, reflect an activist* 
experimental orientation undergtrded by a strong commitment 
by the staff members to actualize the potential and ultimate 
educational success of students from disadvantaged backgrounds* 

One of the characteristics of "successful' 1 programs for the 
culturally distinct Is the presence of exceptionally strong and dynamic 
leadership by program directors and their staff members. Typically, 
these persons manifest an exceptionally strong commitment to students 
participating In their programs and are willing to take "high risks" 

In order to Insure student success. On occasion such strong "risk 
leadership" runs counter to standard university procedures and prac- 
tices; but, this has significant impact upon student willingness to 
Identify with and participate In such programs. If students perceive 
that staff members are willing to fully commit themselves to their 
problems and concerns* without reservations or conditions, then student 
comm l tnte « t to the p rog ram fo 1 1 ows . 

XXI. Student personnel staffs with members from racial or cul- 
tural backgrounds that are represented In the disadvantaged 
population at the college or university may be more success- 
ful In attracting disadvantaged students to their services. 

It appears that minority group members perceive the Inclusion of 
staff members of like cultural background In a positive way. Black 
students, for example, may feel more comfortable about coml..g to a 
counseling center If there are several Black counselors on the staff. 

The addition of "cultural specialists" Is an Important means of con- 
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vaytng the notion that tht un Ivors tty cons I dors tho noods of those 
students Important. It should not bo assumed* however* that the 
tncluvto.' of staff members from one specific minority group will 
necessarily be satisfactory with respect to the needs of other 
disadvantaged minority group students on campus* Members of differing 
minority groups are Intensely Involved In questions of Identity and 
Issues regarding their human rights* and have become particularly 
sensitive about representation In matters which have a bearing on 
thel r lives. 

XXII. The Investment of official university energies In the 
development of programs for the culturally distinct Is 
necessary but not sufficient In Itself. 

Above all It would appear that student personnel workers must 
Invest energy In developing appropriate programs for the culturally 
distinct. The characteristics of the Investment are exemplified by 
student personnel workers who are aware, responsive and committed to 
the needs of students from disadvantaged backgrounds. This pertains 
to design, Implementation and follow through. Even though these Ingre- 
dients are necessary, they do not appear to be sufficient. Programs 
attuned to the disadvantaged must also utilize research, feedback 
and new Ideas. Evidence demonstrates that student personnel programs 
for the disadvantaged that have experienced difficulty seem to have, 
knowingly or unknowingly, disregarded one of these Important facts. 

XX 111. Whereas there Is no adequate definition for the term “dis- 
advantaged, 1 * economic deprivation seems to be a character 1st l 
that Includes the vast majority. 

In recent years those who have studied children from disadvantaged 
backgrounds have assembled and disseminated numerous lists of descrip- 
tive personal, social and economic characteristics. Ostensibly, these 
qualities described differences between this specific population and 
the greater majority. Among the characteristics that were found to 
distinguish between advantaged and disadvantaged students were differ- 
ences In coping behaviors, attitudes, Interests, motivations, and 
expectations. Student personnel workers should remember, however, 
that In most cases the cause for each of these may be traced to a 
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single factor: economic deprivation. This, however, does not 

preclude the existence of discrimination, Institutional racism, 
etc. and their cumulative effects on the culturally distinct. 

This realisation may have Important Implications for the phlloso- • 

phi cal assumptions that underlie a specific programmatic endeavor. 

j 

i 

XXIV. Student perceptions of university environments vary In pro- 
portion to differences In past cultural and social ex- 
periences. 

To cite one example, there Is evidence to Indicate that culturally j 

distinct students perceive the college environment to be more academic- ! 

ally oriented than advantaged students. Because many of these students 
come from high schools of marginal quality, It Is not surprising that 
1 'academic shock" occurs as a result of the transition from the secondary 
school to college. Indeed, there are many responses manifested by 
students from disadvantaged backgrounds as a result of this experience. 

Quite naturally, as a function of highly complex Interactions between 
Individual and environmental factors, student responses reflect on 
one hand, Increased motivation and high levels of achievement, and 
reflect on the other hand discouragement, disillusionment, and ulti- 
mately, withdrawal. It would seem Imperative, therefore,* that program 
developers "tune In" to the perceptual reality of disadvantaged 
students In order to design and Implement programs which facilitate 
the I r educational progress. 

SUMMARY 

This section has provided the reader wl th twenty-four general- 
izations gleaned from a review of the current literature and from the 
findings of the present Investigation. They have focused primarily 
upon characteristics of the disadvantaged and programs that seek to 
facilitate their personal, educational and social development In the 
college environment. Their purpose Is to stimulate thinking regarding 
related Issues of research and practice. It Is cautioned, however, 
that these statements should serve this end rather than be viewed as 
stereotypic and definitive statements of what is. 
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Chapter V 



Review and Implications of Disadvantaged Research 





TRADITIONAL RESEARCH APPROACHES 

Perhaps a major outcome of a research endeavor, Is not only the 
actual research, but the Insights gained by the experimenters In the 
research process* *t is as If having conducted a body of r search, 
an Individual Is then In a position to analyte and perceive the appro- 
priateness as to what he does end to reflect upon what he would do 
If he were to do It again* Frequently, It Is the Insights Into goals 
and methodologies which are the gi eater outcomes from the research 
project, than the actual research results. However true this may be, 
the experimenters In this research process feel that they have gained a 
great deal, In reflecting upon the research methodologies which were 
used, the societal Implications for further research of the kind that 
we have undertaken, and the problems associated with traditional research 
methodologies for studying the disadvantaged* 

It may be fair to say the the research we have conducted Is a 
rather typical example of traditional research approaches. It Is an 
attempt to quantify some of the typical variables which are used to 
describe the characteristics and the behavior of the disadvantaged. 

In viewing disadvantaged research, It would appear that there are a 
number of factors both In our research and In the large body of other 
research projects which generally characterize this type of research. 

First, there would seem tc be a distinct focus on differences* The 
disadvantaged are seen as a group different from the advantaged. And 
there Is a distinct Inclination to try to describe both In terms of 
characteristics and behaviors, to specify how the disadvantaged are 
different. Second, the disadvantaged are seen as a large general 
group rather than a body of Individuals who constitute a number of 
sub-groupings. Descriptions usually Imply a generic body of Individuals 
with little Intra-group variance, be tween the disadvantaged and the 
advantaged. Third, there Is a distinct tendency to focus exclusively 
upon objective data rather than subjective. Hence, that which Is most 
readily object! flable and obtainable appears to be that which Is most 
frequently studied and reported. Fourth, there Is a tendency to 
design studies which are oriented towards the analysis of disadvantagedness, 
thus developing a data bank which focuses on fairly narrow aspects of 
behavior. There appears to be little effort to Integrate findings and 
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develop action formulae based upon the findings. Little consideration 
Is given to the broadest soetetal Implications of thts research* or to 
whether one can appropriately make general laatlons about a body of 
Individuals, by accumulating small, fairly discrete research studies. 
Clearly In thts approach there are some tmplted values represented 
as to the general worth and value of the so-called disadvantaged. The 
fifth characteristic of fairly traditional research ts Its focus on 
the study rather than the use of research findings. That Is to say, 
research experimenters have typically thought that their own obllga* 
tlons and their own concern for research ends at the time at which 
they develop a body of * i format Ion rather than having a concern for the 
interpretation and the use of this Information. Particularly, they 
have not seen research on the disadvantaged as a part of a larger 
societal problem, and how we can use their situation to better under* 
stand the Impact of our Institutions and practices upon Individuals 
and groups. 

Traditional research has In general emphasized a deficit approach 
to discussions and descriptions of the disadvantaged. Typically, this 
traditional research discusses the culturally different In relation 
to an assumed norm of behavior, typical of middle class whites. Deviations 
from the norm have been regarded not as cultural differences, but Instead 
as behavioral deficits. That Is to say, deviations In behavior by the 
disadvantaged are seen as "a kind of behavior pathology 11 which requires 
specific treatment or amelioration using education and psychological 
therapeutic approaches. The baste distinction here ts that the cu1~ 
tural ly distinct are not perceived as a unique component within the 
large body of all citizens, but rather as a distinctly different and 
Inferior group which requires special assistance and remediation before 
they are able to come up to the norm of the majority group. Differences 
are not seen as positive strengths or as desired cultural diversities, 
but rather as a lack of appropriate socialization and development which 
can only be cured by Identification In special treatment programs. This 
undoubtedly Is partly accountable for the hostility and skepticism wi th 
which the disadvantaged view the system's efforts. By the very nature 
of these programs, a person seeking assistance or entering such a pro- 
gram Is confronted with the false assumption of cultural or personal 
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Inadequacy even though these vnry programs are instltuded to overcome 
such misconceptions. Both by the choice of variables used to describe 
the disadvantaged and by the way that these variables are used, 
invidious comparisons between advantaged and disadvantaged result* Such 
examples as measures of learning capacity which measure knowledge and 
ability to cope with situations in the majority culture; measures of 
achievement which Imply middle class educational experiences; 
instruments which assess one‘s knowledge of the cultural background 
of the larger white majority; measures of attitudes, expectations, and 
aspirations which relate to performance, progress and mobility In 
the white culture, all by their very definition are likely to provide 
lower and less favorable scores for members of the culturally distinct 
group. 

Consider, for example, the following two descriptions presenting 
general characteristics of populations sub-groups. The first group 
would be described as having a high degree of loyalty to friends with 
extensive experience In coping with adversity. This group Is charac- 
terlzed by a present orientation rather than one focused on the future. 

Its members are spontaneous, and they assume early responsibility for 
their own upbringing. They possess sensitivity to human hurt and 
debilitating experiences gained through interaction in cross-cultural 
situations. There is a high degree of practical orientation to problem 
solving in this group, and motivation Is provided by high parental 
aspirations and expectations of the young, in addition there are high 
vocational -educational aspirations, and a shared feeling that to be 
successful is to be strong. 

The second group can be described as a group which Is focused upon 
the similarities of the group with an intolerance of any deviation or 
difference from that group. There is relatively little experience of the 
culturally different behaviors or characteristics, and those which are 
known are disparaged. Strong materialistic orientation Is present with 
status and upward mobility being highly evaluated. Behavior is fre- 
quently monitored by its social desirability, lending to reduced spon- 
taneity of behavior. There is a focus on the future rather than deal trig 
with the here and now, and tradition plays a distinct role In day to 
day behavior. Parent behavior Is oriented towards the possession and 
acquisition of material possessions. Parents are frequently prepared 
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to delegate thetr responsibilities for upbringing and the socialization 
process to Institutions within the society rather than taking them 
upon themselves. There Is generally a feeling for the desirability 
of providing shelter for the young In highly controlled environments 
as a way of emphasizing the desirability of certain social values 

over those of other social groups. 

In these two descriptions we have attempted to communicate a 
reversal of the usual order of the communications of the disadvantaged 
and advantaged groups. The first group Is an attempt to Indicate positive 
qualities of the culturally distinct In away that Is seldom present 
In research literature. That Is to say, If one set out to describe 
what were the strengths and advantages of the culturally disadvantaged 
as a result of their experiences and culture, one might come up with 
a list somewhat similar to the one which was provided In example one. 
Likewise, the second example attempted to describe the characteristics 
which might be thought of as the negative aspects of growing up and 
living In the culturally dominant society. This may help to illustrate 
our point that the perspective or focus that an individual takes within 
a research project may necessarily determine the nature of the results. 

It Is our point that we have typically focused on the negative aspects of 
the culturally distinct, and have Ignored their positive attributes and 
their potential for growth and contribution within our larger society. 

It is interesting to speculate In viewing the descriptions provided 
in the examples what would be a traditional approach for providing tfre 
appropriate education and therapy. Would it suggest, for example, 
experience In the different environments and the development of some of 
the behaviors and attitudes which are described in example one as 'he 
positive qualities of the culturally distinct? And would it also call 
for specific therapy in remediation to bring about the characteristics 
described as desirable for the culturally distinct? 

SUMMARY OF TRADITIONAL RESEARCH APPROACHES 

In the foregoing description we have sought to Identify why jc- 
feel that traditional research methodologies for work wi th the disadvan- 
taged are of low social utility. By the means adopted and the use of the 
findings obtained, the disadvantaged as a group are seen as qualitatively 
different from the larger cultural groupings. And in that qualitative 
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difference there has been both an overt and a covert negative evaluation 
of that group. This Indication of their being qualitatively different 
has also led to the postulation of the need for separate educational 
experiences and special treatment programs. The view has also declined 
that the problem rests with the Individual disadvantaged person rather 
than the institutions which have been so Important In the development 
of his behaviors. Through research methodologies we have typically 
failed to acknowledge the high degree of resourcefulness and adapt* 
ability of the disadvantaged In coping with his dominant cultural and 
environmental situation, while at the same time describing the Inability 
and decrying the appropriateness of his behavior for performance In 
the larger dominant culture. The outcome of this approach, to a large 
extent, Is that programs are proposed and suggested which would provide 
for Individual treatment and for removal of the behavioral deficit of 
the members of the culturally distinct groups but which do little or 
nothing to respond to the cultural conditions which are responsible 
for the behaviors adopted by the culturally distinct. 

RECONCEPTUAU ZATION OF THE FOCUS OF DISADVANTAGED RESEARCH 
A major tenet In the reconceptual Izatlon of disadvantaged research 
is that educators need to assess the interaction between the Individual 
and the social Institutions which affect fulfillment of individual 
needs. Research should focus on those aspects of our present social 
environments which weaken the behaviors shown by sub-groups of our 
population. Perhaps It is correct to say that It Is an Inappropriate 
task to seek to subject or adapt students to Institutions and to provide 
for greater homogeneity of students with regard to learning style and 
coping behavior. Rather It should be our goal to see how we can build 
cultural diversity Into our Institutions of education and provide a 
means whereby people with different life and learning styles can readily 
learn. It is likely that if we were to continue to use traditional 
research methodologies we would need to obtain common learning styles 
In and common life styles among our students rather than to try to 
respond to individual differences which cut across age as well as 
culture. In particular it would seem that programs must be developed 
for students which are relevant to specific learning styles and that 
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these groupings are Itkely to cut across existing cultural or ethnic 
groups. The attempt to characterise a given cultural or ethnic group 
In terms of certain life or learning styles is essentially dlsfuncttonal . 
If we are able to provide In more meaningful terms a variety of 
learning and life styles, we may be able to build greater flexibility 
in responsiveness into our educational systems, which will enable an 
individual to adopt that learning mode whtch is particularly relevant 
to his own needs. 

Typically tn higher education students have been expected to 
adjust to the prevailing norms, mores, and standards of the institution 
at which they matrtculate. Otherwise, desptte much rhetoric regarding 
individual differences on college campuses a pattern exists which sug- 
gests that in order to successfully compete, students must possess cer- 
tain kinds of qualities which are considered to be highly correlated 
with successful academic achievement. Therefore, the educational pro- 
cedures, practices, and services employed tend to be rather narrowly 
and rigidly defined and predicted on the belief that student populations 
are a homogeneous body. 

For example, higher education has been imbued wtth the notion of 
a “make or break 11 philosophy. That is, if the attrition rate for a 
particular group or class is forty percent, the view is often taken 
that standards have been preserved and the students who fat led had no 
business in the college setting. Hence, an oft stated conclusion is 
that the student did not possess the characteristics or that they were 
insufficient in quantity or quality to meet the academic rigors of 
college life. However, seldom is the question asked, “How have we as 
an institution failed the students who have not succeeded? 11 or “what 
as an educational institution must we do in order to increase the 
success rates of our students? 1 * Indeed one solution posited Is that 
selection procedures must be made more rigorous, thereby reducing the 
failure rate. However, such an attitude still places the burden of 
responsibility for student failure with the student. Clearly, this Is 
not to say that students have no responsibility in their own success 
or failure. Obviously they do. But higher education has generally 
been reluctant to examine Its responsibility for the students who 
“f«: 1“. In essence, those in higher education have not been held 
accountable to students, who for a myriad of reasons, do not perform 
adequately at the college level., 
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Although a number of programs have been Initiated throughout the 
country in Junior colleges, four year colleges, and universities for 
the so-eaiied disadvantaged, It would appear that many are predicated 
on the second chance or “make or break 11 philosophy. Hence, services 
and programs are provided, but the primary criterion of success is that 
the student “adjust 11 to the Institution and its standards. If one 
fails to adjust, then he Is considered to be inadequate to- the task of 
competing In higher education. For some this Is a reality. For 
others lack of Institutional flexibility and an Inability to cope with 
differences In student learning styles, cultural mores, and idiosyncratic 
needs may indeed have deleterious effects on student functioning. 
Certainly, the question of individual vs. institutional resoonslbl 1 1 ty 
and accountability can easily be reduced to individual vs. institutional 
blame. Clearly, blame as a means of clarifying responsibility serves 
no useful purpose. Generally, defenses become rigid and creative 
problem solving is nonexistent. Yet if more diversity among student 
populations on college campuses intensifies, then more flexible 
standards, procedures and practices must be employed in order to insure 
the cultivation of a truly pluralistic educational environment. An 
environment which creatively encourages and fosters the manifest needs 
and aspirations of individuals. Hence, if such goals can be achieved, 
the needs of the individual, whether “advantaged 11 or “disadvantaged 11 
can, hopefully, be more adequately identified and appropriate learning 
experiences provided. 

STRATEGIES FOR THE ELIMINATION OF “ D I SADVANTAGE DN ESS“ 

The analysis of our research approach has not only identified 
the shortcomings in traditional research but has helped us to 
conceptualize the means by which we could move towards an educational 
scheme emphasizing “advantagedness 11 and eliminating the emphasis on 
“di sadvantagedness". We have, therefore, developed six principles 
which we feel could serve that end. 

I. Building cultural diversity into our educational 
system. 

It would seem reasonable to say that historically, and to a large 
measure presently, our educational institutions are designed to focus 
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or. tht no*** of the dominant culture. for ixsmpU, curriculum design 
•nd contcnt» teething* learning strategic*! the nature end scope of campus 
activities and cultural events ell tend to emphasize dominant cultural 
mores and attitudes. It Is not difficult to understand, therefore, that 
students who come to campuses from different cultures, whether foreign 
or domestic, might «'.#©erlencc allentatlon, loneliness and Isolation* The 
dynamics which serve to reinforce or counteract the dimensions of alien- 
ation on the college campus are not altogether clear i however, It would 
appear that If Institutions of higher education assume the responsibility 
of educating a student population which reflects great cultural diversity 
then they must address themselves to the task of creating psycho- 
soclally healthy climates which are conducive to the existence of 
cultural and racial minorities within the context of the educational 
environment. Certainly, this Is not an easy task, especially In light 
of current tensions between the dominant cultural group and various 
minority groups, In addition to the tension between minority groups. 

It Is evident that the Inclusion of members of various minority groups 
on the traditionally white campus In large numbers may precipitate a 
certain amount of tension In both the dominant group and the minority 
groups* members. However, In order to maintain a healthy system a 
wide variety of facilitator strategies must be employed which should 
be the responsibility of the total university - administrators, 
faculty, students, student personnel workers - In order to enhance 
the growth and development of students within the educational system, 
as well as the system itself. 

II. Viewing the student In light of positive attributes. 

No student, Black or white, advantaged or disadvantaged, arrives 
on the college campus void of positive attributes. Thrown Into a 
structured educational environment that emphasizes differing or even 
opposing qualities, these positive attributes that have served him well 
In the past now may have become detriments. The literature has often 
suggested, for example, that the Black disadvantaged student possesses 
an “action orientation*' towards life. He learns a great deal by doing 
or experiencing. Many systems have Ignored positive characteristics 
such as this and have Insisted that the student develop other behaviors 
that he does not possess. Often he Is unable to do so. 
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Perhaps a more appropriate strategy for educating all students Is 
to focus upon positive attributes rather than negative or non-existent 
ones. Programs that are designed to perceive these characteristics as 
being positive, and secondly, programs that are designed to utilise 
them in moving towards educational objectives would seem to have over- 
come an Important obstacle In dealing with the “problem 11 of disadvan- 
tagedness. 

Ml. Sharing responslbll Ity for student learning. 

The act of going to college is a major event in a high school 
student's life. For seme, much of the anxiety associated with the 
experience is the result of the often verbalized thought that In the 
future he, the student, would be responsible for hts own learning. 

That is to say, if he did not succeed, then he alone would be at fault. 
This assumption would appear to be based upon a dual premise that: 

(1) the educational Institution Is responsible for the design and 
assessment of programs for learning: and (2) that these Institutions 
are not responsible If students fail to learn* Even though this 
position has been espoused explicitly or implicitly by many institutions 
it has nevertheless resulted in a system that has overlooked the 
"learning difficulties" of a *1 xerble minority. 

The "problem" of dl sadvantagsdness may be perceived as a part 
of this greater concern. A strategy for Its alleviation would appear 
to be the Initiation of Joint responsibility In the area of learning. 
Institutions must share In the responsibility for student failure. 
Failure must be Interpreted as "feedback" that something Is awry— 
not always in the student, but sometimes in the institution* The 
assumption that a high rate of failure is an Indication that univer- 
sity standards are being maintained is not a sound one. Indeed, 
the opposite may be true! 

IV* Differing processes to similar educational outcomes. 

Traditionally, students have been asked to learn In specific ways. 
Lecture classes and long reading lists epitomized this methodology. 

More recently, however, It has been suggested that this rigid pattern 
of matriculation Is not conducive to a variety of learning styles. 

A culturally distinct student, for example, may possess characteristics 
that make It difficult for him to learn in this setting and In this 
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style. The Incidence of failure Is apt to decrease If a congruent 
methodology could be employed. 

A strategy, therefore, may be to offer a variety of learning 
environments. Differing processes to similar educational outcomes 
would appear to be necessary If the educational needs of a heterogeneous 
population are to be fulfilled. In such a setting It Is conceivable 
that two students who had attained a base line competency may have 
done so quite differently. One may have attended traditional classes, 
participated In class discussions as an Individual, completed hts 
university education In four years whereas another may have participated 
In experiential learning discussed In small groups, and gained pro* 
f tclency after six years. In either case the end product Is similar* 
competency In an area of Interest. 

V. The uttll-atlon of feedback systems which are systematic 
and on-going. 

A number of students In higher education have argued that the 
“system 1 * has been Insensitive and negligent with respect to the 
acquisition and utilization of feedback emanating from the educational 
environs. Charges have been made that Institutions of higher educa~ 
tlon seek Information from faculty and students which only supports the 
administrative line. Some students have suggested that requests for 
their Input Is a perfunctory and placating gesture designed to “keep 
the lid on." Furthermore, and often most frustrating, stud* ts report 
that their Input usually has little Influence relative to changes In 
educational procedures or practices. Another vigorous complaint 
Is that the “decision makers'* are relatively Inaccessible to the students. 
The Intensity with which such charges are made, of course, varies from 
Institution to Institution. Yet the cries for participation and In- 
volvement by students In university affairs are pervasive. And It would 
appear that as the social milieu of the college campus becomes more complex 
as a result of Increased cultural and racial heterogeneity, Institutions 
of higher education will be forced to become more aggressive and 
action oriented with respect to developing mechanisms which facilitate 
Institutional change. This means that strategies must be developed 
which encourage Input from all students on campus. Such feedback 
mechanisms must be on-going and systematic, and not, as so often occurs, 
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employed only in times of crisis and unrest, if education is indeed 
a nrocess and evolvement . then the changes that are expected to occur 
in students can, in turn, be expected of educational institutions, 
in addition, if higher education chooses to actively assume a "process 11 
orientation, then It must become more sensitively aware of the flux 
in moods and needs of the populations for whieh it is attempting to 
provide meaningful learning experiences. 



If the university is to respond to the educational needs of ail 
students, its personnel must become aware of their phenomenological 
world. The true intent of assistance offered to the disadvantaged, 
for example, may be mlspercelved regardless of the sincerity of the 
effort. If this is the case it becomes contingent upon the university 
to communicate with students In an effort to understand their perceptions. 
Often these "subjective" data are not consistent with objective 
Information, e.g*, grade point average or number of students using the 
services. Listening to students and understanding what they are saying 
has a multitude of implications for how the university responds. 



Becoming Knowledgeable on Sub-Cultures 

If colleges and universities are to meet the challenges presented 
by today's swelling enrollments of culturally distinct students, relevant 
information about the uniqueness of the population Is of utmost Impor- 
tance. Who are these students? What unique experiences do they have? 
What is the nature of their 1 arning styles? These questions and many 
others must be answered if educational Institutions are to adequately 
respond. 

The investigators believe that it Is contingent upon the student 
personnel worker to gather these data, process them and in turn 
disseminate them to the campus. If, for example, It Is discovered that 
Black disadvantaged students and white advantaged students possess 
many characteristics in common, and that each sub-culture manifests 
more within group difference than Is evidenced between cultural groups, 
then the student personnel worker must seek to make these findings 
consistent with theories that underlie programmatic efforts. Through 



VI. Becoming sensitive to the phenomenological world of 
all students. 
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casual anamination student personnel workers may discover that dis- 
advantaged students and advantaged students alike possess many 
positive characteristics. They can help developers of student programs 
build on these characteristics rather than exclusively attempting to 
repai r def i cl ts. 

Laying the Groundwork for Cultural Diversity 

The student personnel worker may be In an Integral position to 
“lay the groundwork 11 for the arrival of the culturally distinct student 
to the campus and thus facilitate mutual acclimation of campus to 
student and student to campus. This necessitates not only a deep 
understanding of these students, but also a keen knowledge of the 
educational organization and the greater community. Knowing and 
understanding the underlying forces for and against the ultimate 
success or failure of the student may be information that the student 
personnel worker can utilize to develop well-timed strategies that 
will increasingly assure disadvantaged student success. 

Serving as a Model of Cultural Diversity 

A third Implication for the student personnel worker Is that he 
and the student personnel program In general should model the 
cultural diversity prescribed for the university. Both In terms of 
cross-ethnic staffing and visible appreciation of cultural differences 
the student personnel workers' program should communicate Its 
interaction with and appreciation for cultural diversity. 

Seeking to Eliminate Student Failure 

The student personnel worker, involved In the world of students, 
faculty and administration may be In an excellent position to view the 
numerous conponents of the university gestalt. From this vantage point 
he may come to understand for himself how and why students in general, 
and culturally distinct students In particular, fall. The investigators 
In this study, for example, have conceptualized student failure as a 
cyclical process: 




Student Failure 




Confirmations and 
General izatlons 




Expectations That 
Particular Students Fail 



Biased Gathering of 
Supporting Data 
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This cycle may have severe Implications for the culturally 
distinct student. As data Is collected to confirm the notion that 
certain types of students fall, the effect may be to create self* 
fulfilling prophecies where the confidence In students deteriorates 
to the point where they may expect failure rather than success. 

The student personnel worker can work to break the cycle by 
seeking to make the educational system more responsible for student 
failure. To facilitate a change from helping students "not fall 11 
to helping students succeed can be within the scope of the student 
personnel worker. Much can be gained by the culturally distinct 
and education In general If universities can be made to realize that 
when their students fall, they fall. 

Helping Students Find the “Right" University Environment 

Student personnel workers while recruiting, counseling and 
advising can attempt to match student learning styles with conducive 
university climates. This Information must be communicated to 
students In an effort to prevent unsatisfactory experiences. A dual 
effort of communicating knowledge of the university to the student 
and working to make the university more suitable to a multiplicity of 
learning styles appears to be an effective strategy for dealing with 
potential problems associated with the culturally distinct. 

listening to Students 

The student personnel worker can spearhead the collection, 
dissemination and utilization of feedback from students on university 
curricula and climate. As a campus advocate for students he may 
work towards the realization of programs that meet student needs. 

An outreach program characterized by the ‘‘counselor on the hoof 
who meets with and listens to students seems to be an effective 
method for achieving this end. If change Is to occur, an effective 
agent working closely with students would appear to be Imperative. 

The student personnel worker Is In an excellent position to fill this 
Important function. 
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